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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SETTING 

INTRODUCTION 

For  *s  long  as  management  has  bean  identified  as  a distinct 
art  or  science,  managers  have  wrestled  with  the  questions  What  causes 
an  employee  to  perform?  Further,  what  causes  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  that  performance  to  Improve  or  deteriorate?  Although  this  problem 
has  received  much  attention  in  the  business  world,  through  such  studies 
as  the  "Hawthorne"  type  and  others,  it  has  not  been  adequately  addressed 
in  the  military  environment.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  approach 
the  performance  question  in  this  neglected  military  area  by  determining 
how  U.S.  Army  junior  enlisted  soldiers  (El  through  E4)  perceive  various 
motivational  factors  of  their  job,  and  how  these  perceptions  are  corre- 
lated with  performance  and  AWOL,  Therefore,  the  ultimate  goal  of  this 
study  is  to  provide  the  Army  commndor/manager  with  an  insight  as  to  how 
Junior  enlisted  soldiers'  perceptions  of  their  jobs  are  correlated  with 
their  level  of  job  performance  and  rate  of  absenteeism  (AWOL). 

Recently,  and  for  good  reason,  the  questions  of  what  causes  an 
employee  to  perform  ar • wnat  causes  that  performance  to  improve  or 
deteriorate  have  received  increased  attention  by  both  managers  and 
organizational  researchers , I believe  one  has  only  to  ask  first-line 
supervisors  what  their  most  taxing  work  problems  are  for  evidence  of  the 
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importance  of  these  questions  to  management . Judging  from  the  volume  of 
article))  relating  to  motivation  in  psychological  and  management  Journals, 
the  problem  exists  in  all  fields,  civilian  as  well  as  military. 

Several  factors  appear  to  account  for  the  emergence  of  motivation 
as  a focal  point  of  interest.  First,  managers  anti  organisational 
researchers  have  recently  begun  to  direct  more  attention  to  the  overall 
BEHAVIORAL  requirement a of  an  organisation.  Also,  in  addition  to 
financial  and  physical  resources,  every  organisation  must  obviously  have 
people  in  order  to  function.  Katz  and  Kahn  (1966)  posited  that  organisations 
have  three  behavioral  requirements:  (l)  people  must  be  attracted  not  only 
to  Join  the  organization  but  also  to  remain  in  it;  (2)  people  must  perform 
the  tasks  for  which  they  are  hired,  and  must  do  so  in  a dependable  manner; 
and  (3)  people  must  go  beyond  this  dependable  role  performance  and  engage 
in  some  form  of  creative,  spontaneous,  and  innovative  behavior  at  work. 

In  short,  for  an  organization  to  be  effective,  it  must  come  to  grips  with 
stimulating  both  the  decision  to  participate  and  the  decision  to  produce 
at  work. 

A second  and  related  reason  for  the  increased  attention  is  the 
pervasive  nature  of  the  concept  of  motivation.  By  this  I mean,  the 
question  of  why  people  behave  as  they  do  on  the  job  interacts  with  the 
entire  field  of  organizational  variables.  Therefore  an  understanding 
of  motivation  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  effects  other 
variables  such  &a  leadership  wtylw,  job  redesign,  and  salary  have  on  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 
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Third,  tha  ever-tightening  financial  and  manning  constraints 
placed  on  organisations  have  forced  management  to  look  for  now  mechanist) 
to  increase,  and  in  some  caaes  just  to  maintain,  their  level  of  organizational 
effectiveness  and  efficiency.  The  "slack"  that  organizations  could  once 
rely  on  is  no  longer  available.  This  environment  of  increasing  constraints 
is  particularly  true  for  the  military  manager.  The  change  to  an  all- 
volunteer Army  and  the  generally  austere  financial  and  manning  levels 
have  given  the  problem  added  urgency  and  focus.  Because  of  these 
constraints,  management  mutt  insure  that  it  derives  greater  benefit 
from  those  resources  available  to  it — including  human  resources.  In  short, 
organizational  eff  ectivene&si  becotaes,  to  some  degree,  a question  of 
management’s  ability  to  motivate  its  employees  to  direct  a reasonable  effort 
toward  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

A fourth  reason  is  tut  level  of  technology  required  for  operation. 

The  increasing  sophistication  of  hardware  does  not  lessen  the  requirement 
for  quality  employee  perforz^auje.  On  the  contrary,  those  new  complex 
machines  require  a level  of  performance  previously  unattained— or  possibly 
unattainable.  The  net  ro.-uit  is  that  they  have  increased  the  requirement 
for  a greater  number  of  people  to  work  at  peak  capacity  to  apply  the 
technology  required  for  success.  For  example,  the  infantryman  of  today 
cannot  U>  satisfied  with  merely  surviving  and  maintaining  proficiency 
with  hit*  rifle,  he  must  be  capable  of  operating  and  maintaining  a highly 
complex  weapons  system  which  l**  many  cases  includes  an  arttored  personnel 
carrier  and  either  u TOW  or  DAAGOW  anti-tank  voapon  with  associated 
guidance  and  support  equipment. 
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Finally,  while  financial  *uul  physical  resources  have  usually 
been  planned  on  a long-terw  basis,  only  recently  have  organisations 
begun  to  apply  th»  same  perspective  to  their  human  resources.  In  th« 
military  this  trend  c*w  bo  seen  in  the  revitalised  training  procedures, 
whereby  the  individual  soldier  can  clearly  define  his  Job  skill  requirements 
«ut  can  syateaatiaally  work  toward  promotion  through  Job  qualii'ication. 

in  summary,  there  are  several  reasons  why  Motivation  is  getting 
•ore  attention  by  both  managers  and  those  who  study  organisations.  In 
any  case,  the  complexity  of  the  employee  Motivation  phenomenon  is  at 
least  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  hardware 
technology,  Now  a look  at  motivation. 

The  tens  "motivation"  was  originally  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
HOV&M,  which  imams  "to  move".  Since  this  is  obviously  an  inadequate 
definition  for  our  purpose,  the  following  are  brief  selections  which 
etteapt  to  get  at  various  aspects  of  the  process  by  which  human  behavior 
is  activated: 

"...  the  contemporary  (uuwediate)  influences  on  the  direction, 
vigor  and  persistence  of  action."  (Atkinson,  1964) 

",  . .a  process  governing  choicts  made  by  persons  or  lower 
organisms  among  alternative  fonts  of  voluntary  activity."  (Vrooa,  1964) 

".  . .to  steer  one's  actions  toward  certain  goals  and  to  commit 
a certain  part  of  one's  energies  to  reaching  them."  (Gellerman,  1963) 

".  . . A motive  is  a restlessness,  a lack,  a yen,  a force.  Ohce 
in  the  grip  of  0 motive,  the  organism  does  something.  It  most 
generally  does  something  to  reduce  the  restlessness,  to  resmdy  the 
lack,  to  alleviate  the  yen,  to  mitigate  the  force."  (Sanford  and 
Wrightsman,  1970) 

Three  elements  appear  common  to  these  and  most  other  definitions 
of  motivation:  (l)  the  element  that  energises  human  behavior;  (2)  the 
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element  that  directs  or  channels  auch  behavior;  and  (3)  the  element 
relating;  to  how  this  behavior  Is  maintained  or  sustained*  These  three 
cossDOn  denominators  usually  appear*  in  aoaia  form*  in  all  motivation 
research.  Based  on  these  three  ©laments*  a aodsl  of  motivation  can  be 
shown  to  consist  of  four  basic  building  blocks:  (l)  needs  or  expectations 
(2)  behavior;  (3)  goals;  and  (4)  some  form  of  feedback.  However*  this 
model  is  far  from  simplistic  in  that  individuals  poaeoss—in  varying 
strengths-- a multitude  of  needa,  desires  and  expectations . 

Dunnotte  and  Airchner  (1965/  identified  several  complications 
in  attempting  to  aaauas  motivation,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  motives 
can  only  be  INFERRED;  they  can  not  bo  seen.  This  mom  is  that  when  we  eee 
eoldiers  putting  in  the  extra  time,  wo  really  do  not  know  if  they  feel 
obligated  to  ao  the  work*  arc  "bucking"  for  promotion,  or  merely  enjoy 
the  work.  Still  a peaking  of  inferring  motives  from  observations,  Hilgard 
and  Atkinson  (196?)  give  four  reasons  why  this  process  la  difficult: 

(1)  any  ainglo  act  ouy  oxpvoo*  several  motives;  (2)  motives  may  appear 
in  disguised  for^u;  (3)  ©:h*:.i>-r  aotivee  may  bo  ©xprussoci  with  different 
behavior;  am  (4)  cultural  and  poroo/wJ.  variations  may  significantly 
change  the  modes  of  ©xpreatiui.  TL©  iutool  is  further  complicated  by  the 
nsultituda  of  needa,  desire^.  * expectations  a person  raay  experience 
simultaneously,  the  difference*  a*~n0  individuals  aa  to  which  motives  they 
select  over  others,  sun  thi  intensity  with  whicn  they  pursue  such  motives. 

Further,  behavior  it  w~aliy  considered  as  being  of  two  types: 
INSTRUMENTAL  or  CGWSJM'IAvGKa . Instrumental  behavior  is  directed  at  the 
means  to  certain  enda*  consutauitory  behavior  is  directed  at  the  ends 


themselves.  For  example . yolaiera  who  work  hard  arid  put  in  many  hours 
of  off-duty  time  in  maintaining  their  equipment  awy  do  bo  with  or-  because 
they  want  to  impress  the  bogs  and  possibly  o«  promoted  (an  instrumental 
act)  or  simply  because  they  enjoy  working  (a  consuaaatory  act).  In  any 
case,  arib  can  readily)  a&u  cue  immense  complexity  of  the  human  motivation 
process  and  the  difficulty  of  predicting  hum  behavior.  Chapter  III, 
Literature  Review,  will  cover  the  major  contaaporary  motivation  theories 
and  the  research  done  m wacn.  however.-,  nor®  I would  like  to  take  a 
brief  lo-ok  at  the  uiariy  work  m motivation*  the  'beginning  of  motivation 
as  a concept. 

&urlr, , 

The  concept  of  motivation  dates  hack  at  least  to  the  Greek 
philosophers  who  dl.jcudwcd  the  principle  of  hhijOiilSh,  which  generally 
means  the  tendency  of  iaa*.vidaJLs.  uo  ecu*  plo^sur®  and  avoid  pain.  It 
was  late:.*  picked  up  by  u»u.  pliIc^o>ndro  a*  John  Locke,  Jeremy  Benthea, 
John  Stvurt  Kill  <jr.a  ol_a.i  ..■  ..r,a.*iw.  neivwtius. . Luivchaui  tensed  the 
principle  uoaomc  ».  -i. ...  c.  . uw  w .tv  po<^p.<.o  calculate  the 

pros  and  cons  of  vuriou..  -.rio  o..'  x;.*v'iui’,  Au  -otwabion  theory  moved 
from  the  realm  of  philooup/.y  x,o  pwyoholo^  in  the  lute  Nineeath  Century, 
it  becauu  apparent  that  .>«v-»r.l»  twtvu  ^rc blame  existed  with  hedonism. 
As  pointed  out  by  , 


v.t.  specification  of  the  types 

.•  p:.ci'.ful  or  oven  how  these  events 


n ere  m • /. 

of  event  rhich 

could  ba  teteruuja-...  ...  . . .•  /-v.ual,  ...  In  short,  the 

hedonistic  assusptJtcn  .....  rj.c  ••.-.!  coranct  ana  w^o  untosi&ble. 

Any  form  of  behaii-.*  o.-l  •„  :• ._.. — i..suf  -ft tv  tno  fact,  by  postulating 

particular  sources  of  pain,  ^ no  form  of  behavior  could 

be  predicted  in  uavunca. 


i— t aL. v-  L - ■.■lit irfi. cjT.:.A^v..i.  I; --c  t..'f - v. .In- v. -t 


Under  the  category  of  XwSi'INCT  THEORIES ,,  psychologists  such  as 
William  James,  Sijjjsuna  Freua  ana  «illiimi  *ieDoug&l  did  not  reject  hedonism, 
but  added  two  variables  which  they  con&iaeivid  essential  to  understanding 
behavior:  Instinct  and  utconeciow  motivation,  These  psychologists 
differed  as  to  their  specific  concepts:  hcDougui  saw  instinct  as 
"inherited  or  innate"  and  goal-birectet ; Jailed  thought  of  instinct  and 
unconscious  motivation  as  causing  "blind  ana  inethanical  action";  while 
Freud  emphasised  motivation  iVvii  w.e  unconscious  level.  By  this  Freud 
was  saying  that  the  person  i*  largely  motivated  by  forces  unknown  even 
to  the  person  himself,  Tho  u.w*nf*l.h  of  this  group  of  theories  seems  to 
have  been  the  proliferation  of  luontifiablo  iru> c in ot a— nearly  six  thousand 
of  them. 

The  questioning  X -V.,  i\<*  s..  a,  bj^-C01ihiCa,0'Qt/  automatic  or 

learned  led  to  t,i>j  <s«-  it  of  ,1..  i„ii.w;.ll, . 'fno  dominant  figure 

here  was  Hull  with  his  :.i,:  ;.-.,;ll,  1943).  his  formula 

was:  Effort  **■  Briv-j  i.  r.ioit. 

Drive  waa  uvimi.  ...  ...vv :i.rluenco  which 

determined  the  intensity  ,<f  ...  ,• v,,!,.:  tr.corwiically  increased 

along  with  the  levoi  of  wvr*.  •.  t.i.c ,.;t  wj.o  v-hs  ^cr^ngth  of  relation- 
ship between  past  son — t v -i,  . ..iff.  later  modified  his 

formula  to  account  iw-  <c..,  .....  go,ls: 

Effort  =•  Drive  x habit  .»••..•  , . 

The  tnird  isyv  0.  . ...  p.„.  ...vof  '...loa.-,  approaches  to 

motivation  is  the  CCw-.f.f  .•  ...m! . tiivu  thuoria*  considered 

habit  (past)  to  bo  the  k<.„  ^Iti, — . f cognitive  theories 


keyed  on  beliefs,  expe ct  «tc icefj  mi  .niicipmona  (future) , The  proBinui 
names  her®  are  Edward  Tolum  >«*;  hurt  in  „ Although  Telman  primarily 
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must  entourage  full  participation  on  important  matters , continually 
broadening  subordinates'  self-control  and  self-direction.  Management 
expects  that:  Expanding  subordinate  influence,  self-direction,  and 
self-control  will  lead  to  direct  improvements  in  operating  efficiency; 
and  work  satisfaction  may  improve  as  a "by  produot"  of  subordinates 
making  full  use  of  their  resources.  This  model  has  only  recently  been 
accepted  and  adopted  by  some  organisations. 

To  put  the  three  models  in  perspective  as  to  extent  of  usage,  it 
appears  that  the  trend  is  from  the  traditional,  through  the  human  relations, 
to  the  human  resources  model.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any  particular 
organisation  will  wholly  embrace  on®  model  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others, 
or  that  any  particular  organisation  will  neoeesarily  move  from  one  model 
to  the  other.  In  fact,  an  organisation  may  use  a hybrid  of  the  three 
models,  designed  for  its  specific  needs. 

It  ie  interesting  to  compare  the  evolution  of  military  management 
policieo  with  the  management  models.  Trotn  at  least  the  early  1900s  to 
the  early  1960s,  the  Arsy's  mode  of  management  was  clearly  comparable  to 
the  traditional  model's  assumption  that  few  want  or  can  handle  work  which 
requires  creativity,  self-direction  or  self-control.  The  thought  then 
was,  "do  it  because  1 said  do  it,"  regardless  of  the  need  or  application 
of  common  sense.  As  for  the  human  relations  model,  the  Army  was  a few 
years  behind  the  civilian  recognition  and  adoption  of  human  relations 
measures.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  early  1970s  that  the  Army  really 
began  pushing  human  relations  considerations  to  the  lowest  levels  of 
management,  and  then  primarily  as  a result  of  ethnic  conflicts  and  drug- 
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related  motivation  problems.  However,  if  Aray  management  follows  through 
on  the  policy  presently  being  stated,  we  will  be  ahead  of  the  civilian 
community.  Specifically,  part  of  this  policy  is  the  "new"  realisation 
that  a coamanding  general  cannot  personally  supervise  and  provide  specific 
guidance  for  each  leader  down  through  squad  leader  level.  As  a result  of 
this  awakening,  the  Army  is  implementing  a training  program  that  will  let 
every  leader  plan  his  own  training  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  hie  soldiers* 
Also,  the  soldiers  now  have  the  tools  to  self -train  on  specific  job  skills 
and  advance  as  far  as  their  desire  and  ability  will  carry  them.  The  Army 
is  well  on  the  way  to  adopting  the  main  assumptions  of  the  human  resources 
model:  Work  is  not  inherently  distasteful;  people  want  to  contribute  to 
meaningful  goals  which  they  have  helped  establish;  and  most  people  can 
exercise  far  more  creative,  responsible  self-direction  and  self-control 
than  their  present  job  demands. 

With  the  proceeding  brief  but  representative  overview  of  the 
evolution  of  psychological  motivation  theories  and  management  models,  it 
is  now  appropriate  to  address  the  problem.  To  avoid  making  this  introductory 
chapter  too  voluminous,  I have  mentioned  only  the  early  work  in  motivation 
theories;  current  theories  are  fully  covered  in  Chapter  II,  Literature 
Review. 


SITUATION  LEADING  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

Although  there  has  been  much  motivation  research  during  the  pact 
15-20  years,  managers,  whether  civilian  or  military,  still  do  not  have 
a workable  guide  as  to  what  is  associated  with  high,  or  even  acceptable 
performance.  I believe  this  dilemma  is  due  to  the  direct  ion  taken  by 
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motivation  research  in  generally  considering  worker  satisfaction  as  the 
ultimate  goal.  The  implied  assumption  in  current  motivation  research 
is  that  a satisfied  worker  will  perform  better  than  will  an  unsatisfied 
worker,  for  both  quantity  and  quality  of  output.  Likewise,  the  military 
focus  has  historically  been  on  the  concept  of  soldier  satisfaction  as 
the  prime  indicator  of  soldier  effectiveness.  Commanders  seem  to  assume 
that  if  they  can  optimise,  or  at  least  raise,  the  level  of  satisfaction 
their  unit  will  be  more  effective.  I dg  not  believe  this  assumption  to 
be  either  universally  true  or  supported  by  research.  However,  by  this 
I do  not  intend  to  imply  that  satisfaction  is  not  important,  or  even  that 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  effectiveness  of  & soldier  or  a unit. 

Rather,  I question  the  seemingly  sacred  assumption  that  if  a soldier  or 
unit  possesses  a high  level  of  satisfaction,  a high  level  of  job  performance 
is  assured.  This  assumption  has  resulted  in  considerable  effort  and 
expense  at  job  enrichment  and  employee  benefits,  with  a resulting  lack 
of  analysis  as  to  actually  how  military  managers  can  cause  their  soldiers 
to  perform.  Again,  military  managers  have  given  undue  emphasis  to  higher 
salary  as  a cure  for  job  dissatisfaction;  with  the  related  assumption  that 
the  increased  satisfaction  will  cause  higher  or  satisfactory  performance. 

I question  this  assumption,  and  reconaend  the  salary-satisfaction  question 
for  further  research  and  analysie. 

However,  due  to  the  considered  "obvious"  connection  between 
soldier  satisfaction  and  rate  of  absenteeism  (AWOL),  the  military  leader 
is  probably  more  excusable  in  this  practice  than  is  his  civilian  counterpart. 
For  the  military  leader,  a high  rate  of  AWOL  reflects  on  his  "leadership" 
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ability,  whereas  for  the  civilian  manager,  high  worker  absenteeism  can 
more  readily  be  seen  as  caused  by  distasteful  characteristics  of  the 
job  or  leas-than-admirable  ambition  of  the  workers. 

The  importance  of  worker  satisfaction  cannot  be  denied.  For  a 
worker  to  provide  a sustained  level  of  satisfactory  or  high  performance, 

I believe  that  he/she  must  have  at  least  an  acceptable  level  of  satisfaction. 
However,  studies  attempting  to  get  at  the  ultimate  goal  of  PERFORMANCE 
through  the  unobservable  state  of  mind  SATISFACTION,  are  inconclusive  in 
that  my  literature  search  indicated  no  cause-effect  connection  between 
these  two  variables.  If  satisfaction  ig,  correlated  with  performance,  one 
does  not  necessarily  preceed  the  other.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  as 
tenable  for  satisfaction  to  be  a result  of  high  performance  as  vice-versa. 
Further,  satisfaction  and  high  performance  may  be  caused  by  still  other 
variables.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  motivational  research  to  date  has 
at  best  given  the  manager  some  guidance  as  to  how  to  have  HAPPY  workers, 
but  vex y little  advice  as  to  how  to  predict  and  influence  the  very  activity 
for  which  the  worker  is  paid:  PERFORMANCE. 

In  attempting  to  at  least  partially  fill  the  above  void,  1 
developed  a questionnaire  of  human/job  factors  based  on  Herzberg'a 
Motivation-Hygiene  (or  Two-Factor)  Theory  and  Lawler's  Expectancy-Valent 
Theory.  These  two  theories  are  fully  covered  in  Chapter  II.  This 
questionnaire  is  sub-divided  into  four  sub-scales:  Motivators 
(Hersberg's  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory),  Hygienes  (Hertberg),  Rslativee 
(Hertberg's  relations  with  others)  and  Expectancy-Valence  questions.  This 
survey  device  provides  for  a soldier  to  register  his/her  degree  of  agreement 
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with  each  human/ job  factor  on  a scale  of  1 to  9*  Also,  the  soldier's 
inmediate  supervisor  rates  the  soldier's  level  of  performance  on  a 1 to  y 
scale,  and  reports  the  number  of  times  during  the  proceeding  month  that 
the  soldier  has  been  absent  from  the  job  without  proper  excuse.  The 
soldiers'  and  supervisors'  responses  are  analysed  as  outlined  in  sub- 
problems 1 through  10  below.  This  analysis  gets  at  a direct  correlation 
between  a soldier's  rated  performance  and  his/her  perceptions  of  various 
human/ job  factors,  without  being  routed  through  an  unobservable  state  of 
mind  such  as  satisfaction  or  morale.  The  research  device  end  procedure 
are  further  explained  in  Chapter  III,  RESEARCH  METHOD.  I emphasise  that 
although  I make  opinion  observations  as  to  possible/probable  causation 
at  each  step  of  analysis,  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  identify 
significant  correlations  which  can  be  used  by  military  managers. 

The  research  population  for  this  study  is  approximately  150  soldiers 
They  are  divided  into  the  throe  Amy  disciplines  of:  Combat  Anns  (49), 
Combat  Support  (5l)  and  Combat  Service  Support  (56).  This  structure 
allows  an  extensive  analysis  among  the  three  disciplines,  four  sub- 
scales of  response  (Motivators,  Hygienes,  etc.),  performance  ratings, 
and  rate  of  AWOL.  Each  step  of  analysis  is  described  in  aubproblens  1 
through  10  below. 


PRCEUai 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  soldiers'  perceptions  of  various  humun/job  factors  (on  their  present 


Jobs)  are  related  to  their  performance  level  (on  their  present  jobs) 
and  AWOL  rate* 

« First  Sufrpreblem.  Hoe  do  soldiers’  overall  level  of  response 
correlate  with  their  rated  level  of  performance? 

• Second  Sutoprcbjum,  How  do  soldiers’  level  of  response,  on  each 
question,  correlate  with  their  rated  level  of  performance? 

• Third  Subprob^om.  How  do  soldiers'  level  of  response,  on  each 
question,  by  discipline,  correlate  with  their  rated  level  of  performance? 

• Fourth  Subprobl^m.  How  do  soldiers'  level  of  performance  correlate 
with  level  of  response,  by  sub-scale? 

. Fifth  Su’oproblagu  How  do  soldiers,  ao  & discipline,  compare  as 
to  overall  level  of  response? 

. Sixth  Subgrobj(*.'w,  How  do  soldiers,  as  a discipline,  compare  as 
to  level  of  response  vitnin  sub-scale? 

• Seventh  Subproblsm.  how  does  AWOL  level  relate  to  overall  level 
of  response? 

• Fl/ehth  Sutwobl^xu,  How  doea  AWOL  level  relate  to  level  of 
response  by  sub-scale? 

• Ninth . Subproblc^.  How  does  level  of  performance  relate  to  level 

of  AWOL? 

• Tenth  Suborob * eg. * What  are  the  correlation©  among  the  18 

quoetionu  as  to  level  of  response? 
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HYPOTHESES 

. First  Hypothesis,  That  soldiers'  overall  level  of  response  is 
positively  correlated  with  their  level  of  performance. 

. Second  Hypothesis.  That  soldiers'  level  of  response,  on  each 
question,  is  positively  correlated  with  their  level  of  performance. 

. Third  Hypotheses.  That  soldiers'  level  of  response,  on  each 
question,  by  discipline,  is  positively  correlated  with  their  rated  level 
of  performance. 

, Fourth  Hypothesis.  That  soldiers'  level  of  performance  is 
positively  correlated  with  level  of  response,  by  sub-scale. 

. Fifth  Hypothesis.  That  there  aro  no  significant  differences 
among  disciplines  as  to  level  of  response. 

. Sixth  Hypov. h or-; i . Tnat  there  is  no  significant  difference 
among  disciplines  as  to  level  of  response,  within  each  sub-scale. 

. Seventh  Hypot h c. ... ;> . That  tn«re  ic  a negative  correlation 
between  AWOL  and  overall  level  of  reap or.ae. 

. Eighth  r . Th»t  there  is  «.  negative  correlation 

between  AWOL  level  arid  response  level  within  each  sub-scale. 

. Ninth  ny&otnao: j . That  there  U3  a negative  correlation  between 
level  of  performance  and  levui  of  AWGe. 

. Tenth  Hyycth.-: „ , Th^t  tnerc  is  a positive  correlation  among 


the  18  questions. 
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Tha  study  will  not  Atmupu  to  speculate  as  to  the  soldier*  ’ 

■late  of  IMllHi  (eatiafaUwK Mi,  uwruie,  etc.). 

The  atudy  will  ou  liaatoo  to  oolaiers  in  grades  £1  through  £4, 
performing  tt  Job  which  iviiuu  ivjxslf  to  evaluation  of  quantity  and  quality 
of  performance.  This  grade  limitation  in  because  I am  focuaing  on  "worker" 
motivation  rather  than  aupurviuor  motivation. 

Tha  atudy  will  not  attempt  to  aualyae  performance  by  Managerial 
or  aupervlaory  poroocruiol. 

The  study  will  not  att«*tipu  to  uoaociato  AWOL  wdth  turn-over  of 
personnel  (eoiduirs  who  oo  not  ru-uniiat),  bocauut  it  la  uneafe  to  aaauna 
that  these  two  typos  of  Uxo^vior  u.ro  caused  by  tho  same  variabla(a). 

Thu  study  w*1a  ai«*i/w  tno  porforautnusi  of  aoldiora  in  a "peace- 
time" tinvironiaonv. , wmw.  >.  i.^atu.;  wombat  conditions,  at  boot.  Therefore, 
tha  atuely  rusultu  iuiy  not  bvj  ^.,..\.ctiy  upplicadiw  t»  a combat  (situation. 

i-v_fs.uj.ViOW  Wuv  HaHi 

* 4Jwr.<o/t«u:fv<,<>.  <>  v^.v^uv-s.toi.i,  01  quantity,  quality  and  reliability 

of  output.  With  foil  ttxj.i  of  pAvit  speculation  as  to  the 

difficulty  of  assigning  overall  jwrforusaiico  rating,  considering  the 
varying  demands  of  dif fo .'out  jobs  ^ creativity,  physical  endurance, 
unquestioning  obouionwo,  v.v.v.y,  i believe  mout  supervisor#  can,  without 
difficulty,  clearly  di.fforvwu.iutw  among  thoir  subordinate*  aa  to  overall 
performance. 
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.Absenteeism,  Unacheduled/un&xcuafiid  absence  from  the  job  for 
more  than  one-half  day  without  & legitimate  reason  (emergency,  accident, 
etc.).  Absenteeism  is  used  aynonoymously  with  AWOL  (absent  without  leave). 

. Human/Job  Factors.  Aspects  of  the  job  and  the  total  work 
environment  that  potentially  affect  performance.  These  are  primarily  the 
factors  in  Herasberg’s  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory  and  Lawler’s  Expectancy/ 
Valence  Theory. 

, He/She.  Throughout  this  thesis  I attempt  to  refer  to  soldiers 
neutrally  as  to  sex.  In  any  case,  regardless  of  whether  I refer  to  soldiers 
as  he,  she,  or  he/she,  1 speaking  of  male  and  female  soldiers. 

. Commander /Manager . There  are  many  terns  such  as  commander, 
manager,  supervisor,  etc.  uhat  I consider  interchangeable  for  my  purposes 
in  this  thesis.  Regardless  of  whether  I use  commanders,  managers,  or 
commanders /managers,  I am  refer  dig  to  the  commissioned  or  non-commissioned 
officers  who  are  responsible  for  tne  ouperviaion  and/or  management  of 
subordinate  enliaued  solo loro . 

JoffxQd 

That  all  subjects  are  iWA.&j.ly  "stable"  and  relatively  consistent 
in  their  attitudes  for  oho  duraoidn  of  their  tour  of  duty.  This  means 
that  the  one-time  sairplv-  will  o fair  approximation  of  the  soldiers’ 
perceptions,  performance  and  abaonteeiam. 


| J -TOff  ww»-^|yn^!^«»Lyy  .'*'•' ,»>tir<T1  T '■'T'^*? WXWTpWFW? -v^yr-'i  •-7-V. 
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THESIS  STRUCTURE 

Chapter  I provides  an  overview  of  the  evolution  of  psychological 
theories  on  motivation,  managerial  models  and  outlines  the  problem  and 
hypotheses. 

Chapter  II  provides  a survey  of  current  motivation  theories  and 
related  studies. 

Chapter  III  explains  the  derivation  of  human/job  factors,  structure 
of  the  questionnaire  and  procedures  used  in  performing  the  survey. 

Chapter  IV  describes  the  step-by~at<sp  analysis  of  sub-problema 
1 through  10  and  testing  Hypotheses  i through  10. 

Chapter  V discusses  the  results  of  the  Chapter  IV  data  analysis 
to  include  interpretation /opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  significant 
correlations  and  recommendations  for  future  study. 


...  .“limf ± -lU  H 

i-.'.  w —mi  •r*’’-  — iyXiXk  X i^i  V -i  Xlj 

Because  of  the  great  numbm-  of  theoriea  and  research  studies 
in  the  area  of  aotiv&tion,,  X h&ve  restricted  the  ueope  of  this  literature 
revieur  to  theories  and  otwedew  which  have  apparent  relevance  to  behavior 
in  fomal  organisation.  X have  iateaitionally  skirted  the  vast  pool  of 
work  by  personality  thooristb,  clinical  psychologi  at  0 , and  psychoanalysts 
whose  writings  cannot  W directly  related  to  behavior  in  the  work  place. 

Hy  approach  ia  to  first  survey  those  ssotivation  theories  that 
apply  to  the  work  c—ttuiittoi' itl  «_uu.i  »vuc<c>ia\,  to  too  satisfaction-” 

performance  ovd«r-of -appearance  eo^trovor*;/*  for  *$>et  research  which 
has  attempted  to  relate  i.  o>u»  v.i.O»A  to  Ol’itaLiiiC  ^ questions  of 

whether  satisiaoe^oi.  cj.Ui.-o-.  m.. — ._ .. . — y satisfaction, 

or  both  aro  caused  by  u .*<,... u \ ■._ri.h.XXoio)  w»  bean  'the  central  issue. 

However,  aa  axpi^d, had  in  C.*upv.v«*a  - vintroc-wcuioia)  and  III  (heaearoh 
Method),  the  analysis  of  '•'i;-ri_.™y''  ro^u^-oh  in  this  theaio  focuses  on 
correlations  between  poroc1:i..j.v„w  i,wjrloiiisu''..c<i,  rather  than  on  order* 
of-appw  arur.ee  betwoun  ^ Vka  fcA-H-Vtt.  * ^ vV*«fCl  V 8 / • 
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TiihdUCXhS 

The  diroction,  ^or&ixHti on.,  ,aao  persistence  of  wrk»r«kt«( 
behavior  is  approached  l>y  uaxiy  theoretical  foraulations  under  two  broad 
categories . The  first  category  of  theories  are  concerned  with  tha 
CCKTSKT  of  motivation  and  attempt  to  identify  factors  in  tha  individual, 
hia  environment,  or  his  behavior  as  h«  do&ls  with  his  environment.  They 
ask  tha  question:  is  it  that  motivatoa  people?  Tha  other  Major 

grouping  of  theories  ca^lai.-*  hotxvior  froa*  the  aspoct  ox’  expectancy  and 
equity  PROCESSES,  by  whioh  tho  content  feet  or  s influence  behavior . They 
ask  the  question:  H0&  do  enviiviateat&l  factors  and  individual  needs 
determine  behavior?  4lt.-i.Axgh  this  distinction  it  useful  in  classifying 
and  discussing  motivation  theories,  it  sieuld  not  b©  carried  too  far 
because  the  separation  i*.  sxro  one  of  dogr©«  than  of  kind.  That  is, 
although  content  thoori  Vbki  V .+iigw4  *tis*  no  the  VjjUV  of  activation,  they  also 
touch  on  propose  &c  -joh  * >w'..  u'.'.>u„:.  proev^t  t>;onKb  emphasise  tha 

hOW  ox  m i.iw&v x©*.>,  vw^-  — v .. c-s.  w1  uv. v,i* t «.  0a. mi o in  any  case,  X 

us®  this  grouping  (Content  ilcocv^  - *iws©  identifying 

theories  and  associated  re«v*i-iii.  low  a loos  it  motivation  theories. 


jjftcA.  Hjoy^«jby...Th^yy  ( Ct  * : . / . ) 

From  its  ini rode  -S  L . -+Jj  *-->*-•<,'  c'iii. >.  ■ .4.  SJ  V.l  iJi  tno  jKid~1940a  (Maslov, 

1943,  1954)  until  the  into  ax-c  iiai-^roi/  Tnuory  was  primarily 

in  the  reals  of  cimical  psyvi-o..i)jy.  .•iot'over,  is  o^i**  attention  was 
focused  on  the  role  cf  ciiraxn  at  '.jc-rt,  tts  ..cod  Hierarchy  emerged 
as  a popular  model  of  bm«a>4.  fcahwvur. 


z 

May low  vivwtxi  do  I*  <d~h»-d.*  Wvl>  <hM  VvJ  « tiv.^  krosual",  motivated  by  dead* 
to  satisfy  certain  i/iud/d  o//'«  d'  .*«vua » ds«sd  on  his  observations, 
Nul«v  classified  hcuiu  .weav  i...  ci*d.jr  of  oosoaco  as: 

PHY SXOXCGI di>  .xwij  ii.dudic.43:  we  *i«iou  for  food,  water, 
air,  etc. 

SAP3S5Y  ai.uvia  vr  t*c  i'.vvu  d iwtrity,  stability,  and  the 
absence  frcta  pain,  tk*ai  or  illness. 

BSIOXGIwdd.:) 

SSTSSfc  mzMtij  .u-dusu dun  1 **;«<*  for  personal  feelings  of 
achievuawiat  or  i,e.idi.j...  .. — d-w  a :..vca  iW  rwotf&itica  or  respect 
frost  Gihajns. 

fiiiO  IO.'  i'W.  ."*•*...•«  ---'W.I...I .>  - U . 0 1 iAOlf-*  fulfillment 

or  the  realisation  vf  vu.-V  |i .ui, 

vV'*„ v*. *1. / ..s ••*  1 . »•  ■ .->,■ . •.*  . j if v v'/i.i.cA*  »i.*o  liir^oly 

unsatisfied  procd*.  wi....: „:.  - . , ...  .1  ..  avIv.h,..,;^.,  u&v-  lead  them  to  behave 
in  a way  calffdatvu  to  ; r -.cc  ru  ic^iuiibriuB*.  Once  a 

need  la  s&tl&Yita,  it  Yv  ,•...,  •«/,  ..a  - .wtAvuVix#  force  until  it 

again  becoaes  mnnizWh . ?o.v  uw/^,  il  Lur^idv/  of  needs  nay  act  on 
a perecn  as  Yollwis,.  r ....-•  ,.u,.,.,  uvu  d »«vcral  days  becomes 

obsessed  with  sho  d Vr1  > *9  .1  ,w  Is  *...  \.  ...  \»  '.  ■»  • a - > < S^.oV^.til  0 tai*1*  aun^or  Is  the  prime 

activator.  After  do  iUv.-i,  .,.,...  *...vw  .....n.  »«.*,  ..  person  can  become 
aware  of  the  need  id  ^viv.-.di  ;....-.  v.,y  iVoac*y»a  from  extreme  pain. 

Only  &f uG)l*  (wti 'll)  fx£*u»(r  V/Vvvj*  xf»*  Vvuj*.».t  O/-.  (.udOv  iy -tuX X f li th^UTl 

turn  hl&  attention  <jf*Vro  ~o  s;<y*o4»  of  bcloiogingu®©#. 
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esteem  ^y.-\.^,  the  five  need  categoriw 

exist  in  * ttieruraMy  of  ^.u-...*  oL^o  -ho  low or  or  More  basic 

nods  a Jems  inherently  twa-u  ^...ww-wo  \y<.\.f>o\lu>t<x. ) wan  the  higher  or  lot 
bole  titMJdsS. 

MawlOW  ' uj  i.-tSyC  *4^*0  -■.  V-.  •♦•Vi.C  < ’■■U  --4«  -,wn  over  the  year s,  and 

has  appeared  to  bw  “mt  u*4«  A^/  V »**\  ■ioui",  niwwvar,  eispirlcal  verification 

attenpts  were  not  nude  for  oovwvli.  yo.wj „ T.w  difficulty  of  not  living 
sufficient  lom^Ltudinal  Qimwuv  i* »!»  «*  »*\>  1 bouo  to  yreciude  conclusive 

results.  In  the  1970  /-s».--.,.s.„..  w «.«o.7t  *w~xcw  indicates  that  the 
entire  hierarchy  wy  v — .=  ...»  ..... I.  wo  w.fola,  half  and  Nougaia 

(19&0  sugii&At  that  ..'■■ — w.y  v.e  .w»,\.rwy  ,vrnciually  through 

their  onti.ro  life,  v»»../  . ....  .tu.^w  different  need* 

becoat  iLaportwit  w v.1 ......  '.: w.ir  lower  level  needs 

are  aaVialxoa,,  ...a  .•».... , - * • w.w.  iwwvo  tc>  face*  A* 

Hall  and  &owgWii»  ;;...  ......  ».». 

o..»  w****-  V,.  ..(■  , y.  .•  .i  -l.  . 1 .‘wwX*  Vv  idle  1*1*^ <V  difficult 

to  boo  hue  an  ■ -•..••<*.  ■-..•  awchanisw  to  aid 

in  aiylaiiim  . i..o  ,.;  ■.«.....  ,«. ....... / --.w.  If  .Viaelov  had 

obi-erv.il  .y.u>;.lv.  ....  .-.  c.vv .w. , oul  Ho  indicates 

the  lu,  d»fkw.  Oi V-jJ*.*  * k • ..  t**.'v  !}•.  «.  U-.^V-  in  hi#  Model, 

he  ai^ht  have.  s-i;,.’.  ...  . L».  / <.  ..'. <.»•  Uwariboo.  And  he 

flight  al&o  see  yv-iZ. . . ...  ...  .1  ■.!»... -wo.:  in  the  lower  need 

areas*  3*\  Jive.* . /’.:.  >.■■....  .;  i -vfc:  awou  that  lower 

level  grab*!’  aWvbl',/,  1 v.  -v  • . . ,s  ,.,•  >Ss&  V,«w  c 

Hall  and  ucwi„  •.: .......■•  woory  in  a study 

using  49  uun^«w.,\. -••....  »\ . . ....  . . ,.;•  ....  .a  . l-l.e^wno  4*  Telegraph. 

Saeh  year  ftr  s'iva  » i«  ..  .•  » ..re  ateeascai  by  a throe- 

hour  interview  by  ^.  .-•  ' ..  «..f  wdLa  lr*t«rvi«w  were 


coded  end  uotw*«a  for  .v.owu  */.•  end  Aw*  octant  of 

satisfaction  Ajl  i WU«'  «**%..»•  Jt*-‘  » ‘ **•  .-'..XJ*.  h-»hV  "i-'f  i ^ aiU'dty,  iKll004iA^tt*B9 , 

sstesa  and  self  "UOVf  '.Lw'l  . v«'..  .•  ..  . , l%*  A \.t  S4^al  ^>wut«a  that  to  support 

Maalow,  th«ir  .......  ...... .4  *...,  „.\v.  yvur,  a pooitiv® 

correlation  uutvn4vA*  j./L-  — '.. ..  ....  o..v  iovoi  and  tn>«4  «tr®vi#th# 

at  th*  AOAJU  <*4 J,wVw> . *v.*  ■.  t k».»»„**klw*  .»j 

fro*  y^u*  t<o  'jm+'  • .*  x.'  ’ * J - «*  'k«*  t-V..'*.,  >i*  >*k<  %4  \W^.V*&1  oii *«aoe  in  strength 

at  ths  m»xt  <fiA*5Linr  , . 'a.  ..  <v»v  a.,"vj  juovw  successful 

after  five  yiw..M,  ...  •*...-..  .........  .....*•».  hf^.wr  }iclf~actuali»ation 


need  c t v.*i . .....  ... 

Hull  ;aui  ivOu.  ...  . 
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correlation  wl' 
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.v«  ..  uetvwen  wood 
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hypothesis  had  been  that  morw  .iuooesuful  executives  will  have  high  scores, 
it.  would  have  been  supported  with  a moderate  lovel  of  confidence  (p  < .!>). 

, Third  Hv tv^t.ho r .1, ti . More  suaoasaful  executives  will  have  high 
scoret.  in  need  for  power.  This  hypothesis  was  supported  with  a very 
high  degree  of  confidence  (p  < .01). 

. The  final  threw  hypotheses  relating  success  in  business  to  need 
for  autonomy,  aggression  and  deference  were  not  supported. 


Ab  pointed  out  by  Cummin,  the  findings  concerning  need  for  achievement 
are  probably  the  most  noteworthy.  This  finding  not  only  supported 
McClelland 'b  strong  association  between  need  for  achievement  and  entrep- 
reneurial success,  but  was  shown  to  bo  related  to  success  in  a much 
moro  diversified  sample  ox'  tho  business  population.  This  result  was  a 
considerable  expansion  in  that  tho  tarn  "entrepreneurial"  applies  to 
only  a small  portion  of  businessman, 

Anathor  important  result  of  this  study  is  validation  of  the 
hypothesis  concerning  tno  relationship  batwoen  need  for  power  and  success. 

This  finding  suggests  that  need  for  achievement  alone  is  not  the  sole 
criterion  for  differentiating  more  or  less  successful  executives.  That  is, 
successful  executives  have  a need  for  increased  responsibility  and  control 
within  the  organisation.  Therefore,  according  to  Cummin,  the  typically 
successful  business  oxocutivo  is  the  individual  who  is  dedicated  to  a 
high  standard  of  oxcalic.  iC lii  hi  & WOrk  auiu  oooko  t»0  aSSujuiG  grOokwOr 


responsibilities  and  moro  control  over  his  environment  as  ho  advances 
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Ths  potential  here  is  obvious.  Ey  identifying  And  learning  to 
influence  particular  expectancies  and  incentives  associated  with  a m tive 
not  work,  it  is  possible  to  strengthen  ths  aroused  Motivation  or  behavior 
tendency.  The  implications  for  nanagsaent  Are  that  managers  who  must 
fit  the  demands  of  a Job  to  a pattern  of  behavior,  nay  be  able  to 
selectively  arouse  latent  needs  to  Make  the  employes,  or  potential 
employee,  more  nearly  fit  the  job. 


Fredrick  Hsrsberg  began  with  the  age-old  question:  How  do  you 
Motivate  employees?  In  his  search  for  an  answer  to  this  question, 

Hersbsrg  reviewed  such  positive  "OTA"  (kick  in  the  ase)  as  reducing 
tine  spent  on  the  job,  increasing  fringe  benefits,  human  relations 
training,  sensitivity  training,  efforts  at  two-way  coamunieatlons  training, 
job  participation,  and  employes  counselling. 

As  a result  of  this  effort  and  his  Motivation  research  with 
200  engineers  and  accountants,  Hersbsrg  devised  what  has  costs  to  bo  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  Most  replicated  studies  in  the  field  of  job 
attitudes.  Hersberg's  theory  has  been  known  as  the  notivation-hygiene 
theory,  dual-factor  theory  and  ths  two-factor  theory.  For  the  remainder 
of  this  thesis  1 will  use  the  name  motivation-hygiene  theory. 

Herxberg  end  his  associates  (Hsrzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson  and 
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Motivation  in  the  mid-1950s.  He  proposed  that  job  satisfaction  is  not 
the  opposite  of  job  dissatisfaction  and  vies-versa.  That  is,  ths  opposite 
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of  job  satisfaction  is  not  job  dissatisfaction,  bat  no  job  satisfaction; 
and  ths  opposite  of  job  dissatisfaction  is  not  Job  satisfaction,  but  no 
dissatisfaction*  This  proposal  included  two  categories  of  factors:  One 
set  of  factors  deals  with  the  animal  nature  of  man — the  built-in  drive 
to  avoid  pain  from  the  environment  (Dissatisfaction);  and  the  other  set 
of  factors  concern  the  human  need  to  achieve  and  to  experience  psychological 
growth  (satisfaction). 

. Motivators  or  Satisfiers:  Achievement 

Recognition 
Work  Itself 
Responsibility 
Advancement 
Growth 

. Hygienes  or  Dissatisfiers:  Company  Policy  A Administration 

Supervision 

Relationship  With  Supervisor 

Work  Conditions 

Salary 

Relationship  With  Peers 
Personal  Life 

Relationship  With  Subordinates 
Status 

Security 


mmm 
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In  this  initial  study , Herzberg  and  his  associates  interviewed 
203  accountants  and  engineers  and  asked  them  to  describe  specific 
instances  when  they  felt  exceptionally  good  or  exceptionally  bad  about 
their  jobs.  Upon  analyzing  the  content  of  these  critical  incidents,  it 
was  found  that  the  good  critical  incidents  were  dominated  by  reference 
to  intrinsic  aspects  of  the  job  (motivators),  while  the  bad  critical 
incidents  were  dominated  by  reference  to  extrinsic  factors  (hygienes). 

According  to  Steers  and  Porter  (1975,  p.  88),  "One  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  of  Herzberg fs  work  was  the  tremendous  impact 
it  had  on  stimulating  thought,  research  and  experimentation  on  the  topic 
of  motivation  at  work".  The  small  amount  of  research  done  before  1959 
was  primarily  concerned  with  laboratory-based  findings  or  clinical 
observations , none  directly  addressing  the  problems  of  the  workplace. 
Herzberg fs  work  began  to  fill  this  void. 

After  this  original  study,  a considerable  number  of  empirical 
studies  designed  to  test  the  validity  of  the  motivation-hygiene  theory 
were  published  and  a heated  controversy  developed  between  supporters  and 
critics  of  the  theory.  According  to  Nathan  King  (Steers  and  Porter,  1975, 
p.  116),  the  major  portion  of  the  controversy  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  theory.  The  five  versions  of  the  theory  are: 

I.  All  motivators  combined  contribute  more  to  job  satisfaction 
than  to  job  dissatisfaction,  and  all  hygienes  combined 
contribute  more  to  dissatisfaction  than  to  satisfaction. 

II.  All  motivators  combined  contribute  more  to  satisfaction  than 
do  all  hygienes  combined,  and  all  hygienes  combined  contribute 
more  to  dissatisfaction  than  do  all  motivators  combined. 
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III,  £ach  Motivator  contributes  more  to  satisfaction  than  to 
dissatisfaction,  and  each  hygiene  contributes  More  to 
dissatisfaction  than  to  satisfaction. 

XV.  Theory  III  holds,  and  in  addition,  each  principal  motivator 
contributes  store  to  satisfaction  than  does  any  hygiene,  and 
each  principal  hygiene  contributes  store  to  dissatisfaction 
than  does  any  motivator. 

V.  Only  motivators  1 ^t ermine  satisfaction,  and  only  hygienes 
determine  diseai  ^ faction. 


Of  the  subsequent  studies  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the 
motivation-hygiene  theory,  Hersberg  (1966)  reviewed  nine.  He  found  all 
nine  studies  supporting  theory  I and  five  supporting  theories  II  and  III. 
He  found  no  relevant  empirical  studies  to  support  either  theory  IV  or 
theory  V. 

In  consideration  of  all  relevant  empirical  studies  to  date,  Nathan 
King  (Steers  and  Porter,  1975,  p.  131)  concluded: 

1.  Theory  I,  although  being  supported  by  the  Heraberg-type 
studies  and  the  subject-coded  studies,  has  not  been  adequately 
tested  in  studies  where  the  determinants  of  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  were  measured  by  techniques  other  than  direct 
self-report.  It  is  thus  possible  that  Theory  I merely  reflects 
defensive  biases  inherent  in  such  self-report  measures. 

2.  Theory  II  has  not  been  adequately  tested  in  studies  other  than 
the  Heraberg-type  critical  incident  studies.  It  is  thus 
possibls  that  Theory  II  merely  reflects  experimenter  coding 
biases  or  defensive  biases  inherent  in  the  self-report  measures. 

3.  Theory  III,  being  supported  by  the  Heraberg-type  studies  but 
not  by  the  subject-coded  studies,  msrely  reflects  experimenter 
coding  biases. 
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The  following  table  sumarlaes  six  studiss  (1,220  subjects) 
reported  by  Herxberg  (1966,  p.  109 )« 


FACTOR 

SATISFIES 

DISSATISFIED 

Achieveaent 

uo 

122 

Recognition 

309 

UO 

Advancement 

126 

4* 

Responsibility 

168 

35 

Work  Itsslf 

175 

75 

Policy  and  Administration 

55 

337 

Supervision 

22 

182 

Work  Conditions 

20 

108 

Relations  With  Superior 

15 

59 

Relations  With  Pears 

9 

57 

In  the  above  table,  the  number  under  Safcisfier  la  the  nunber  of 
subjectu,  of  the  1,220  total,  who  remembered  & satisfying  critical  incident 
relating  to  the  factor  in  the  left  coluasu  The  sane  applies  to  the  column 
under  Oisaatisfier. 

gqjtifcr , Tbe,9aL,Xl,xa<t&ggi 

This  second  type  of  Motivational  theory  la  the  cognitive  process 
underlying  feelings  of  equity  or  inequity  that  result  fro*  the  comparison 
of  what  one  gives  to  a social  exchange  situation  (input)  and  what  ona 
gets  from  it  (outcoae),  further  coapared  to  similar  inputs  and  outcomes 
of  others.  Variations  under  the  overall  category  of  EQUITY  Theory  have 
included  the  "Cognitive  Dissonance"  Theory  (Festinger,  1957 j Holder, 
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1958),  "Qiatributive  Justice"  or  "Jtotohange"  Theory  Olwaans,  1961 j Jaeqevu, 
1961 1 )*atehen,  1961)  and  "Equity"  or  "Inequity"  Theory  (ideas,  1963, 
Industrial  Halations),  and  (Waiuk,  1966).  Although  thare  la  aoae 
variation  among  aub-thaoriaa , tha  ganaral  throat  of  thaw  all  la  that  a 
Major  deiarainant  of  Job  parforaanaa  and  aatiafactien  la  tha  dagraa  of 
equity,  or  lnoquity,  that  an  Individual  paroalvoa  in  a work  altuation, 

Tha  thaory  presents  two  basic  postulate*  and  varloua  way*  by 
which  tha  paraon  may  aohiava  equity.  Kir at , tha  poatulataa i (l)  that 
tha  praaanoa  of  inequity  in  a paraon  oreataa  tension  in  hia  proportional 
to  tha  aa^iltude  of  inequity  present,  and  (2)  that  the  tension  created  in 
the  paraon  will  activate  him  to  olininate  or  reduoe  it.  The  strength  of 
this  activation  la  proportional  to  tike  tension  created . For  Methods  of 
reducing  the  inequity,  a person  nayt 

, Increase  hie  inputs  if  they  are  low  in  relation  to  either  hie 
own  outaoaws  or  in  relation  to  Other* a input-cut cos*  ratio. 
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, Act  on  Other.  This  mot  ranga  frost  cognitively  distorting  th a 
input -out e«*i  ratio  of  others  to  obtain  a bat  Ur  balance,  to  causing 
Othar  to  laav«  tha  fisld, 

• Qhange  tha  raferant  Othar « 

Sinca  tha  aarly  1960a  thara  hava  baan  many  stadias  of  varies 
aspects  of  thla  theory.  In  particular,  a large  number  of  atudlaa  have 
baan  about  tha  dynamics  of  employees  In  tha  oatsgoriee  of  "overpaid- 
hourly",  "ovarpa id-piece  work",  "vmdsrpaid-hourly'1,  and  "underpaid- 
plaoa  work",  Tha  format  for  thaaa  atudlaa  haa  generally  baan  that  tha 
experimenter,  posing  aa  an  asployar,  advertises  for  paraona  lntaraatad 
In  part-time  work.  Tha  experimenter  oraataa  tha  inequity  induction  by 
paying  tha  subject  isore  or  lava  than  tha  going  rata,  or  by  paying  more 
or  laaa  than  the  going  rata  plua  tailing  tha  subject  that  hla/har 
qualification*  for  tha  job  era  lowar  than  a comparison  Othar  receiving 
tha  aaiia  pay,  Tha  aubjaot  perform*  tha  taaka  end  is  vet  ad  aa  to  quality 
and  quantity  of  parfortaanoa.  Tha  four  categories  of  employees,  with 
their  projected  mode  of  correcting  inequality  are: 

, Qtarpald-Hourlv . Tha  basic  hypothesis  is  that  overpaid  subjects 
will  raise  their  inputs  by  producing  more  as  a means  of  reducing  inequity. 

. Ovarpaid-Piaca  Rata.  Tha  basic  hypothesis  is  that  overpaid 
subjects  will  produce  higher  quality  end  lowar  quantity  than  equitably 
paid  subjects.  Tha  assumption  is  that  overpaid  subjects  will  increase 
their  inputs  to  achieve  equity.  Theoretically  these  inputs  lead  to  an 
increase  In  either  quantity  or  quality  of  output,  but  incraasaa  in 
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quality  oan  wily  increase  inequality  because  • vary  unit  ia  overpaid. 
Therefore  inputs  ara  increased  as  to  quality,  and  outcomes  par  unit 
achieve  a balanca. 

• Vfldf ygf ^d-Hourly . The  basic  hypothesis  la  that  underpaid 
subject*  decrease  thair  inputs  to  aohiev*  an  input-outcome  balance. 
Attempts  to  teat  this  hypothesis  have  resulted  in  island  findings. 

.Undertvaid-Plaqa  Hate.  Tha  basic  hypothesis  is  that  underpaid 
subjects  will  produce  a large  number  of  low  quality  outputs  beoause  the 
production  of  low  quality  outputs  permits  increasing  outcomes  without 
substantially  increasing  inputs. 

Generally,  all  four  hypotheses  were  supported  by  a volume  of 
studies.  However,  this  is  not  to  imply  that  the  above  conditional 
hypotheses  are  a fool-proof  way  of  predicting  behavior.  There  are  still 
many  confounding  elements  in  the  way  of  doing  this,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  the  great  variations  in  employee  perception  as  to  what  in  fact  io  a 
subjective  equity  or  inequity.  A further  question  io,  exactly  how  la  the 
referent  Other  selected?  For  example,  does  the  referent  Other  change  for 
a pereon  from  eituation  to  situation?  Can  the  ideal  eelf  be  the  Other? 

And  finally,  what  are  the  determinants  of  the  choice  of  the  referent 
Other?  The  queetions  regarding  the  referent  Other  are  crucial  because 
any  speculation  as  to  how  an  individual  will  view  a future  work  situation 
will  largely  hinge  on  who  he/she  selects  as  the  referent  Other. 
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Since  expectancy  theories  differ  sanswhat  in  thsir  definitions 
of  major  torn*  tod  outcome,  ths  approach  hers  it  to  identify  the  major 
versions  of  th«  expectancy  theory  by  proponent,  with  a briof  summary  a« 
to  research  dono. 

Expectancy  thoory  it  also  idontifiod  under  several  names,  including 
Instrumentality  Theory,  Path -Goal  Thoory,  Valence-Instrumantality-Expectancy 
(VIS)  Thoory,  and  Expectancy-Value  Thoory.  1 will  uoo  tho  tom  Expeetancy- 
Vnlence  booauao  I boliovo  it  more  descriptive  of  tho  two  major  variables. 
Spooific&lly,  according  to  tho  thoory,  tho  oubjoot  kayo  on  an  expectancy 
of  an  anticipated  goal  (VALENCE)  rather  than  on  a realised  goal  (VALUE). 

Expectancy- Valence  theories  hare  their  roots  in  tho  early  work 
of  E.  C.  Telman  and  Kurt  Lewin.  Tolnan  (1932)  discussed  "expectations" 
and  began  pushing  for  a more  cognitively  oriented  approach.  Also,  Lewin 
(1938)  presented  a cognitively  oriented  theory  of  behavior  including  such 
toms  as  "valence"  and  "force".  Out  of  this  basic  work  by  Telman  and 
Lewin  came  a number  of  very  similar  theories.  However  they  all  seen  to 
agree  on  sorts  basic  propositions  such  that  valence  and  expectancy  combine 
multiplieatively  to  determine  behavior.  That  is,  most  theorists  maintain 
that  ths  strength  of  a tendency  to  act  in  a certain  way  depends  on  the 
strength  of  an  expectancy  that  the  act  will  be  followed  by  a specific 
conssqusncs  (esteems)  and  cr.  the  value  or  attractiveness  of  that 
consequence  to  the  subject. 

Vroom  (1964)  proposed  the  most  frequently  cited  expectancy  theory 
of  work  motivation.  Vroom  begins  with  ths  basic  assumption  that,  at  any 


given  t.iiflo,  a pars Uii  p.t*w fora  bobsu  outcomes  over  others;  that  preference 
refer#  to  a roiation^nip  bvwoun  vna  strength  of  a person's  desire  for, 
or  attraction  toward,  two  outcomes . Vroom  further  emphasised  the  distinction 
betvoon  valence  am.  vo^t.-  vr  • lb),  "An  individual  may  desire  an  object 
but  derive  little  oatiaf&ction  from  its  attainment  — or  he  may  strive  to 
avoid  un  object  which  no  luvor  finds  to  be  quite  satisfying."  Further, 
means  acquire  vaxonce  ua  a result  of  their  expected  relationship  to  ends. 
Vroom  defines  expecton-/  at  the  individual's  belief  that  some  particular 
outcome  will  pro o&oiy  i'clAox  .,omo  behavior.  This  belief  can  vary  from 
certainty  that  the  outcome  aa.ll  follow  the  behavior  (subjective  probability 
of  1.0)  to  certain,.;/  tk.—  at  wail  not  (subjective  probability  of  0.0). 

Vroom • « third  varx«»wlo  a*  definod  as  a directional  result  of  the 

combination  of  vuj.wjw  ..^aotency,  V room's  variables  are  related 


such  that:  bi-ooctal *.uy  . o-uacr  «•  dxpeetaaoy  x Valence  (where  valence 
is  instrumentality  v.  j . w*  defined  by  Vroom  (1964),  the  following 

propositions  ov, t. u. ^ 1/  01  y.u.i  tr.e  body  of  has  theory : 


Fropo-<i'.-‘i  .1 : j of  .Oil  outcome  to  a person  is  a 

ruonotoni cai  1/  in,..  ..r.d  n.v,.' . wn  of  tnc  algebraic  sum  of  the  products 

of  the  valonuuc  .>  ...I  and  hie  conceptions  of  its 

instrumentality  f.. . .wo,*i.ua«nc  of  these  other  outcomes,  (p.  17) 

Proposition  .a. on  a person  to  perform  an  act  is  a 

mono  teni  iy  lo..  c.-f  t.ie  algebraic  sum  of  the  products 

of  the  valence*  <.t  ••ycc—.,.:-.  and  the  strength  of  his  expectancies 

that  the  act.  w.c  atwanmunt  of  those  outcomes,  (p.  18) 
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analysing  "outcomss " &s  they  port  air.  to  a work  role  auch  as  "effective 
performer",  "manager",  and  "group  member".  H©  posits  that  whether  or  not 
a person  is  performing  in  accordance  with  any  particular  role  can  be 
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determined  by  cornering  his  bah&vi or  to  standards  of  role  performance 
which  may  be  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  stated.  Qraen  also  defines 
three  classes  of  outcomes  t.x&t  result  from  the  successful  performance 
roles . (lie  clat.  £»  iiVv'CxVtvi*  riasic  rewards  such  as  feelings  of  achievement 
after  having  acconpliuhcd  tson&a  self-valued  task.  A second  class  of  role 
outcomes  ar®  externally  aodiated  by  some  significant  Other  such  as  a 
supervisor  who  controls  such  things  as  pay  or  promotion.  The  third  elans 
of  outcomes  ia  autcuiauic  with  the  work  role.  These  include  such  outcomes 
as  status  in  the  corusuraty  associated  with  the  role  of  "top  executive". 

Porter  and  t&wier  (1968)  propose  that  the  amount  of  effort  exerted 
toward  job  performance  depends  on  how  such  a person  prefers  likely  outcomes 
of  effective  performance  (value  of  reward)  and  how  much  he  believes  the 
outcomes  follow  the  exertion  of  effort  (effort  - reward  probability). 

Or  as  summriuot  by  Luv<.av  *wl®r  III  (Lawler,  Koplin,  Young  and  Fade®, 

1966,  p.  266); 

An  individual';.-  wwA»tional  force  to  perform  whore  Jfi  - P » 
expectancy  th«.t  yr „ ff  urt  (K)  will  result  in  a desired  performance 
(P),  Thia  cur.  ou  ;n.:' iuvnewi  by  such  variables  as  self-esteem,  past 
experience  in  uiuiiic.:.*  rivuatiovia,  the  actual  situation  and  communications 
frota  others. 

P - 0 fi 1 .at  a given  performance  will  lead  to  a 

desired  outcome  lS  ) . 6c-  influenced  by  uuch  variables  as 

past  experl t»j>  ..  .u  attractiveness  of  outcomes, 

ac-^uaa  sxtua.  x .• ...  -*■.  . 

Valance  •*  ...  *c..n  from  • n cut  cows — as  compared 

with  valuo  y »</.)  X V/U  .Aw/  CiC  t 1 satisfaction.  Valortco  ranges  from  +1 
(attraction)  to  1 (uvuidar.ta) . 

Campbell,  Dunnette,  Lawler  A Weick  (1970)  and  Heneoan  & Schwab 
(17/2)  provide  an  extensive  review  of  research  on  expectancy-valence 
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theory.  These  reviews  genex-aliy  conclude  that  Vroom’a  theory,  and  lata*’ 
modifications,  are  ompiric«diy  supported.  The  two  studies  described 
below  give  a feel  for  oho  type  results  found. 

A typical  study  vu.ing  expectancy  theory  to  generate  predictions 
of  how  hard  employee a work  on  the  job  was  conducted  in  1963  using 
measurement  techniques  adapted  from  the  attitude  theory  of  Fishbein 
(Hackman  and  Porter,  1968).  The  setting  for  the  study  was  three  comparable- 
size  offices  of  a telephone  company.  Subjects  were  82  female  service 
representatives  wording  at  tnobu  offices  who  had  been  on  the  Job  for  more 
than  three  moivwu . V.-.o  r;ts  were  designed  to  determine  employees' 

perception  of  the  eo.v;vgu-x.ooo  of  "working  hard"  on  the  job.  Some  of  the 
statements  were: 

» I*  4 peroon  wO.-uk  „wu  or.  the  job,  she  is  more  likely  to  feel 

a sense  of  completion  vj'.c.  v0.v<pl iaiunent  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

. li  a person  worku  hard  on  the  Job,  she  is  likely  to  receive  more 

compliments  and  prat  «■■■.»  from  her  supervisor , 

. if  a person  vcr..s  n&rd  on  the  job,  ahe  is  likely  to  receive  a 
promotion  more  quickly. 


In  this  study,  work  effmetiveneae  wuo  meant  to  be  work  quantity, 
hence  work  quality  was  monitor ©a  only  from  the  aspect  of  error  rate.  The 
study  resulted  in  tn*  ua^lo/Gos ' expectancy  correlating  positively 
(r  *"  »4*0>  p<  ,01/  a t-ua.puollw  criterion  of  work  offoctivsness  and 

negatively  with  employee  error  rate,  in  support  of  the  expectancy-valence 
theory. 
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A second  variation  of  the  Vroom  basic  expectancy  model  was 
proposed  by  Campbell,  Lunnette,  Lawler  and  Weick  (1970).  In  this  "hybrid 
expectancy  model"  cnoy  address  the  need  for  wore  explicitly  defined 
perfortmnce  goals,  ^ discuss  task  goals  as  to  being  established  either 
extanu,lly  by  th®  person's  work  gitup  or  internally  by  the  individual 
himself.  Some  example*-  of  these  task  goals  are  production  quotas,  quality 
standards,  and  project  time  limits. 

Campbell  et  al.  also  distinguish  what  they  term  first -level  and 
second-level  outcomes,  first-lev®!  outcomes  are  directly  contingent  on 
effective  performance  resulting  in  accomplishment  of  task  goaifc.  These 
first-level  outcomes  car.  bo  either  internal,  e.g.  the  intrinsic  rewards 
of  growth  and  feeling®  of  achievement,  or  external,  such  as  the  extrinsic 
ruwarda  of  Job  security  ,x.y  . promotion . Second-level  outcomes,  such 

as  houoing,  food,  xl.i*. . ty  ano  freedom  from  anxiety  are  attained 

as  a rosult  of  realising  far.  -t -level  outc  wes. 

It  la  otviosu.  pom*  that  Vroom's  original  model  has 

received  cons  id  <c  V.'  A t.  ..j  lv  Cjb«LU  i:.Oiu«  iuoaification.  However,  tnese 

modifications  ».avu  ■.  ...v>ec  wo  basic  relationships  he  proposed:  That 

the  product  of  Vs.I<v.r.v  :.iu£.  i-xpoctancy  ia  directly  and  causally  related 
to  level  of  (Wi'il.iXi.i.,;, 

Carrying  or.  • of  expectancy-valence , Goorgopoulao , 

Mahoney  ana  Jones  w,i/.<  : w..*t  they  termed  "instrumontailty  Theory" 

in  an  industrial  aw ttitig.  They  cbtainea  measures  of  the  perceived 
instrumentality  of  high  and  low-neod  groups  based  on  their  ranking  of 
three  of  theso  goals:,  "Making  money  in  the  long  nin"j  "getting  along  well 
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with  tus  work  grow , ...ini  "pro  wot  ion  to  a highor  base  rate".  The  measur.'i 
of  productivity  Uua«  nn  ..uoject  reports  of  the  percentage  above  or 
below  the  company- n tv,  at ..ua.M  they  had  reached.  Finally,  the  workers 
wore  divided  *ntw  .u^i.  ...i  n>w  freedom  groups  on  the  baaio  of  their  freedom 

to  wet  their  iwi  v..»i-.«  ,«».'«».  Tuoy  found  that!  First,  high  productivity 
was  aeiottiatad  vucn  im.  ,.nuv option  that  high  productivity  leads  to  each  of 
the  threw  goals  in  quuniViv..-.;  second,  for  those  workers  who  ranked  the  goals 
uo  important  *.0  ti.<. v...  • ro.-a-.or.snip  ootwoen  perceived  instrumentality 
and  productivity  w...  sign;  ric.»ntiy  ni&ner  for  those  classified  as  free; 
and  finally,  miriisrn  who  wore  both  free  and  had  a high  need  on  an 

item  ortowed  a stcon,,-ir  : ..lutlonahip  between  perceived  instrumentality  and 
productivity  than  oici  worms  ft.  with  any  other  combination  of  these  two 
factors.  The  Goorn<..,x  -.An.  >.t  :d . study  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
produc  .ivity  :-j1m  uix-eivcd  instrumentality  toward  the 

uttaiiununt  of  .-.Ovi , uw  au*,foo  of  attraction  t.o  the  goals  fr««dosi 

of  action  mediate  this  re^utionuhip. 


After  having  reviewed  the  major  theories  and  research  in 
motivation,  wo  now  have  a perspective  as  to  at&to-of-the-art  in  influencing 
motivation  and  the  i.vjcoi,.  ary  . ry  for  approaching  the  crucial  question 

of:  Wi.at  is  the  0..CC-  :.A  .■  .v.iv..  p tstwoer.  job  attitude  and  job  behavior? 

Managers  and  orguni -**v. s w,a  1 roeo&rchers  have  been  interested  in 
this  relationship  since  ;v:  least  the  human  relations  movement  of  the  1930s, 
However,  in  those  days  the  relationship  was  not  a question,  because  it  was 
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generally  assumed  that  job  satisfaction  "caused"  improved  job  performance. 

The  managerial  marching  order  seemed  simples  Keep  your  employees  satisfied! 
This  rather  complaisant  approach  was  interrupted  primarily  by  two  works? 
Brayfield  and  Crockwit  (195>,  p.  396)  concluded  that  . , little  evidence 
existed  of  any  simple  or  even  appreciable  relation  between  job  satisfaction 
and  resulting  performance1';  and  Vroom  (1964)  analysed  twenty  studies  that 
measured  satisfaction  and  performance  and  found  that  the  two  variables  had 
a median  correlation  of  only  <14*  Those  works  actually  sparked  the 
satisfaction-performance  controversy  which  eventually  led  to  the  three 
competing  hypotheses;  (l)  satisfaction  loads  to  performance ; (2)  satisfaction 
and  performance  &ru  oou«.*Yoialiy  unrelated  and  are  each  caused  by  a third 
(or  store ) sot  of  izvuepvndcAt  variables j and  (3)  performance  leads  to 
satisfaction,, 

?i rat,  b.Zw  ,v;pA;,vr-..  t-wc  eat xe faction  leads  to  performance. 

This  hypo  taw  jii  ,-u.o  of  cvoro-o  .-ocoivod  its  primary  support  from  the  human 
relations  school  of  ,x,'toe,-.'.riv  and  motivation. 

^ aoexvatic.-.-..  nygiene  theory  is  probably  the  best  example 
of  a current  formulae  a-,  x^viOi'acticn-leads-to-p«rfomance  idea. 

As  mentioned  earlier , ! hit  ham  i>j*n  one  of  the  most  replicated  theories 
ever,  n waver,  ti.a  ,.<\iy.>c.y  . , .1....  of  t»ic  replications  analyzed  job 

satisfaction  and  ui..  ends  in  themselves,  and/or  their 

relationship  to  each  otuor,  cut  pyt  how  aitnsr  relates  to  performance. 
Therefore,  as  viewed  oy  rnobt  reuourchoru , the  empirical  validity  of  the 
satisfaction-performnc®  relationanip  epeoified  in  Hersberg's  theory  rests 
entirely  on  the  original  study  of  203  accountants  and  engineers. 


Expectancy /valence  theories  such  as  Vroom's  should  also  be  prime 
candidates  for  getting  at  the  satisfaction-performance  question,  since  it 
should  follow  from  his  theory  that  the  force  exerted  on  an  employee  to 
remain  on  the  Job  is  an  increasing  function  of  the  valence  of  the  Job. 

However  Vroom  s review  of  twenty-three  field  studies  investigating  the 
relationship  between  satisfaction  and  performance  revealed  a median 
correlation  of  .14.  This  means  that  satisfaction  explained  less  than 
2 percent  of  the  variance  in  performance. 

Same  of  the  reasons  for  the  widaepread  acceptance  of  the  satisfaction- 
causea-performanc©  proposition  are  intuitively  obvious.  Acceptance  of  the 
idea  is  the  path  of  least  resiatancai  for  the  manager,  for  it  ie  far  more 
pleasant  to  increase  an  employee's  happiness  than  to  deal  directly  with 
his  performance  when  a performance  problem  exists.  High  Job  satisfaction 
and  high  performance  are  both  good.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  they 
are  related  since  "all  good  things  go  together". 

Aa  doubt  began  to  appear  about  the  widely  accepted  interpretation, 
William  G.  Scott  (1962,  p,  93)  stated  the  problem  as  such:  . . high 

morale  is  no  longer  conoidor&d  ao  a prerequisite  of  high  productivity. 

But  more  than  this,  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  morale  and 
productivity  is  open  to  serious  questioning.  Is  it  direct?  Is  it  inverse? 

Is  it  circular?  Or  is  there  any  relationship  at  all  between  the  twoj  are 
they  independent  variables?" 

The  crowning  blow  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  this  proposition 
seems  to  have  been  provided  by  the  previously  mentioned  analysis  of 
I&rayfield  and  Crockett  (1955).  Their  fifty-study  review  left  little 
doubt  as  to  ths  uncertainty  of  the  satisfaction-performance  connection. 
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Next,  we  have  the  proposition  that  performance  and  satisfaction 
are  caused  by  other  variables.  This  ia  not  truly  a separate  category  in 
that  the  primary  model  by  riarch  and  Simon  actually  hypothesised  that: 

(Steers  and  Porter,  j>, ?>,  p.  229)  "Motivation  to  produce  stems  from  a 
present  or  anticipated  state  of  discontent  and  a perception  of  a direct 
connection  between  individual  production  arid  a new  state  of  satisfaction." 
This  hypothesis  is  that  performance  is  a function  of  two  variables: 

(l)  degree  of  satisfaction  experienced,  and  (2)  perceived  instrumentality 
of  performance  for  the  attainment  of  valued  rewards.  While  this  model 
indicates  that  both  dissatisfaction  and  instrumentality  may  affect  amplitude 
and  direction  of  performance,  it  provides  the  possibility  that  a dissatisfied 
employee  may  not  see  performance  as  leading  to  satisfaction,  or  he/shs 
may  even  see  nonperformance  as  leading  to  greater  satisfaction. 

March  and  Simon  ao  not  utscount  all  connection  between  satisfaction 
and  performance; . IlOwOVor,  cuey  prOpwee  that  tho  linkage  will  b#  weaker 
than  with  tho  other  two  propositions  (satisfaction-^  performance,  or 
performance-*- satisfaction/  duo  to  one  or  a combination  of  the  following: 

(1)  job  satisfaction  may  result  from  rewards  not  based  on  performance; 

(2)  even  if  the  employee  chooses  the  desired  performance,  the  resulting 
reward  will  not  necessarily  .oaten  the  anticipated  reward;  and  (3)  during 
the  delay  from  behavior  to  reward,  the  worker's  level  of  aspiration  may 

be  raised  enough  to  ouu-t  dn,n  compmaat©  for  the  reward  value,  leaving  the 
worker  at  least  as  dissatisfioo  ae  before  the  performance.  With  March  and 
Simon,  the  question  of  and  how  tho  subject  will  perform  is  primarily 
a matter  of  interaction  between  the  levels  of  expected  value  of  rewards 
and  aspiration  levels 
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Finally,  we  have  the  proposition  that  performance  causes  satisfactic.i. 
The  most  prominent  model  hare  is  provided  by  Porter  and  Lawler  (1968). 

They  provide  a model  that  posits  circularity  between  performance  and 
satisfaction;  however,  the  most  direct  linkage  gives  performance  as  the  causal 
variabls  and  satisfaction  as  the  dependent  variable.  The  model  is  structured 
as  follows; 
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Figure  1.  Performance  - Satisfaction.  (Steere  and  Porter,  Hot 1 vat ion 
and  Work  Behavior.  New  York;  KcGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1975,  p.  232) 
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Note  that  for  aatiax'detion  c.o  influence  porformnce,  it  oust  affect  the 
value  of  the  rewards.  received,  which  In  turn  interact*  with  the  perceived 
effort-reward  linkage  to  nut ermine  level  of  work  effort.  Therefore,  effort 
moderated  by  role  perceptions,  abilities  and  traits  determine  performance. 
Porter  and  Lawler  conclude  that  due  to  the  number  of  intervening  variables, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  satisfaction  (or  dissatisfaction)  has  as  much 
impact  on  performance  as  performance  has  on  satisfaction. 

In  conclusion,  regardless  of  personal  preference  as  to  motivation 
theories  and  ideas,  ono  point  Bseran  clear:  Satisfaction  and  performance 
studied  alone  or  together,  are  associated  with  many  covariateo.  This 
indicates  that  reesweh  iu.»  nou  accounted  for  a sufficient  number  of  the 
variables  that  may  affect  the  strength  and  direction  of  motivation,  or 
that  they  have  not  been  adequately  associated  with  performance.  In 
considering  the  impact  of  tnu  foregoing  on  the  manager- employe a relationship, 

1 with  Charles  «i.  C>v,.«r.  (m  Steers  and  Porter,  1975,  P.  253):  "It  is 

apparent  that  the  manager  whoat  objective  ia  to  significantly  improve  hie 
subordinates'  performance,  nan  a difficult  but  by  no  means  impossible  task. 

The  path  of  least  reeiauanca-that  is,  increasing  subordinates'  satisfaction— 
simply  will  not  work",,  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  rewards  are  not 
a necessary  factor  m Jiotivation , Appropriate  performance-reward  contingencies 
will  result  in  improved  purfomiance,  if  such  improvement  ie  not  restricted 
by  ability,  direction  problems,  or  by  performance  obstacles.  Use  of 
differential  rewards  may  require  courago  by  the  manager,  but  failure  to  use 
these  rewards  will  have  far  acre  negative  consequences. 


Motivation  i<i  defined  as  that  which  energises,  directs,  and 


sustains  behavior,  Those  variables  can  be  fovmd  at  three  levels  in  the 
organisational  setting.  First,  ,%otuo  are  unique  to  the  individual  (attitude! , 
interests,  specific  noecm,  ate,).  Second,  other  variables  atom  from  tha 
nature  of  the  job  (degree  of  control  over  the  job,  level  of  responsibility, 
ate.).  Third,  still  other  variables  such  as  paar  group  relations, 
supervisory  practicoti,  systemwide  rewards  and  organ i eat ional  climate 
ware  found  in  the  larger  work  situation  or  organisational  environment. 
Further,  it  was  omphaai'/.od  that  instead  of  viewing  these  variable# 
as  three  static  liata  of  items,  considerations  muet  be  given  to  how  they 
affect  one  another  and  change  over  time  in  response  to  circumstances. 

In  other  words,  a systems  approach  is  necessary  to  fully  understand  the 
dynamics  of  the  motivational  situation.  The  individual  was  seen  as  being 
in  a constant  ::tuto  of  flux  in  relation  to  motivational  direction  and 
level,  baaeci  on  the  nature,  strength  and  interactive  effects  of  these 


three  groups  of  variablsa. 

An  analysis  of  n:.-.ra  presented  reveals  that  several  INDIVIDUAL 
character iatict;  can  repri'-ccnc  a aignif leant  influence  on  employee  performance. 
For  example,  there  la  go c-u  evidence  that  individuals  who  have  a high  need 
for  achievement  generally  perform  better  than  those  with  a low  need  (Cummin, 
1967).  Other  evidence  ( Steers  it  Porter,  1975)  indicates  that  persons  who 
have  strong  negative  attitudes  toward  an  organisation  are  less  likely  to 
get  involved  in  organisational  activities.  Locke  and  his  associates 

“t 

(Locke,  Cart ledge  and  Knerr,  1970)  provide  laboratory  evidence  that  personal 


aspiration  level  on  a u«m  o*r\  be  un  accurate  indicator  of  actual 
performance,  Finally,  Adame  U9to)  w\d  other#  found  that  perceived 
inequity  in  a Job  situation  was  clearly  associated  with  changes  (up  or 

« p: ' 

down)  in  performance  l«v«ir , While  the  lint  of  examples  could  go  on, 
theac  are  representative  of  the  findings  that  generally  support  the 
charges  that  personal  characteristic#  unique  to  an  individual  can  hava  a 
aignifioant  impuot  on  hia/hor  work  behavior. 

A similar  pattern  umergos  whan  considering  JOiWUSLAT&D 
characteristics.  Lawler  U9c>9),  hulen  (1971),  Steers  and  Pointer  (1974), 
and  others  have  presented  evidence  showing  that  variation*  in  the  nature 
of  the  task  itself  can  influence  performance  and  satisfaction.  However, 
those  considerations  must  be  tempered  with  considerations  of  individual 
characteristics,  for  ux-Mpio , several  studies  found  that  "enriching" 
employees 1 Jobs  <\i  pxvj.n,,  more  variety,  autonongr  and  roeponaibility 

tended  '.o  result  xn  -.uprovad  i-.erfermance.  However,  much  stronger  evidence 
emerged  whan  indivi.ru..  1 nri atico  were  considered.  It  appears  that 

not  everyone  wanto,  ,.i.  < ....... v,  v.o  ...i « same  degree,  an  "enriched"  Job,  nor 

does  everyone  perform  better  v.non  assigned  to  one.  Consideration  must  be. 
given  to  the  f«\ara^u.srii,i.xf.«  oi  the  individual  auch  as  whether,  and  to  what 
dagroa,  the  worker  llu.o  iXou  .iCu'  «i  chievement,  power,  and  so  forth,  when 
considering  the  job  olruotj.’ii. 

Finally,  one  -4u;.l  c-ewiic,.*  i.h«  effect  of  WOKK  ENVIRONMENT  on 
motivation  and  perfor.-jaivrc.  Chunp'.^ll  et  al.  (1970)  studied  the  available 
research  as  to  the  environmental  impact  and  discussed  the  importance  of 
such  variables  as  group  influence,  leadership  styles,  and  systemwide  reward 


structure  as  they  relate  to  employee  performance.  But  again  we  get 
back  to  the  integrative  nature  of  the  problem.  For  example , it  ia  possible 
that  high  group  cohesion  (a  work  environment  characteristic)  may  be  a more 
potent  Influence  on  behavior  for  a person  with  & high  need  for  affiliation 
(an  individual  cit*racteristic)  than  for  a person  with  a low  need  for 
affiliation.  Also,  persons  with  a high  need  for  achievement  may  care 
loss  about  group  cohesion  than  aoout  economic  rewards.  In  any  case,  for 
the  work  environment,  as  wall  as  for  the  other  two  categories  of  variables, 
the  most  important  point  xa  that  we  study  relationships  among  variables, 
rather  than  focus  on  on  a type  os'  variable. 

Of  course,  the  usefulness  of  a theory  or  model  is  determined  by 
the  degree  to  which  it  car.  account  for  a wide  diversity  of  variables,  while 
at  the  same  time  integrating  tnem  into  a cohesive,  unifying  framework.  Such 
a theory  should  account  for  variables  from  the  above  areas  of  individual. 

Job  and  work  onvircnaiuy* . At  this  point,  without  attempting  to  judge  the 
five  major  theories  as  to  their  coverage  of  all  important  variables,  I 
will  briefly  review  each  in  light  of  the  three  categories  of  variables. 

The  theories  of  (heod  Hierarchy)  and  of  McClelland  arid 

Atkinson  (Achievement- '-Motivation)  are  primarily  individual  theories  of 
motivation.  While  thoy  u.v  .wo  out 5 rely  ignore  the  job  environment,  the 
primary  emphasis  its  on  >.v idivi-  .a*  charactwrietics . It  is  easy  to  see  how 
job  factors  could  play  a ra.,  jor  role  in  both  models.  For  example,  for 
employees  with  a strong  need  for  FLaslow’s  self-actualization,  a work 
environment  that  meets  this  need  could  go  far  in  increasing  the  employee’s 
propensity  to  stay  and  participate,  A similar  proposal  could  be  for 
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creating  an  achievement-oriantad  work  environment  for  employees  high  on 
the  McClelland-Atkinson  neea  for  achievement . 

In  conti*ast  to  the  two  major  "need"  theories  which  focused 
primarily  on  personal  issues , Haraberg  concentrated  on  the  nature  of 
\ tasks  which  the  individual  must  perform.  Herzberg  considered  that, 

i although  work  environment  is  relevant,  a much  more  important  consideration 

is  whether  the  employee  perceives  t ns  job  as  providing  recognition, 
advancement  and  achievement.  Tr.  ore  fore  Herzberg' s emphasis  was  on  job 
enrichment  as  the  bast  way  to  increase  satisfaction.  Another  aspect 
of  Herzberg 's  contribution  becomes  clear  in  historical  perspective. 

I 

Before  his  initial  efforts  in  the  late  1950a,  most  managers  and  researchers 
were  considering  only  two  categories  of  variables  as  potential  sources 
of  motivation  and  a..tiof«.cti:.'.r  INDIVIDUAL  variables  by  euch  theoriets 
as  Maalow  and  BcCi uliana  -■  At.un&onj  or  the  WORK  iWVIRONHBNT  variables  of 
supervisory  relation.-*,  pay  s/ateme,  etc.  Horzborg,  in  effect,  plugged  in 
j that  very  essential.  C ia.' ' ’ nbC  A Tit  5T  ifisic  aspects  of  the  JOB  itself. 

1 Adam's  theory  of  rnecu ity  keys  on  the  relationship  between 

individual  character* otic&  (attitude  toward  inputs  and  outputs,  tolerance 
for  feelings  of  inequity,  eve.  ) und  the  work  environment,  particularly 
systemwide  reward  p;\»-.  v.  -*.* . ■ Adam.-,  dooo  not  deal  with  any 

category  exclusively  o - .r  i ...  . ./y,  . Ha  emphasizes  the  interactive 
effects  among  all  relay- *1  Va.riuul.ni. 

Finally,  the  expectancy- valet.ee  theory  makes  an  attempt  at 
covering  all  three  categories  of  variables  (individual,  work  environment 
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and  the  job)  by  dealing  wir.h  the  concept  of  perceived  equitable  reward 
and  the  necessity  of  recognizing  variations  in  individual  need  strengths,, 

It  also  acknowledges  that  people  have  different  beliefs  and  expectations . 
Expectancy- valence  theory  covers  job-related  variables  by  pointing  out, 
for  example,  that  job  attributes  may  at  times  serve  as  sources  of 
intrinsically  valued  rowarus.  This  theory  also  focuses  very  explicitly 
on  several  work  environment  influences  on  performance,  particularly  those 
influences  relating  to  reward  structures . But  again,  this  theory,  as  do 
most  others,  emphasizes  the  need  for  analyzing  relationships  among 
variables.'  for  a full  unaer&tanding  of  their  impact  on  motivation  and 
performance . 

In  summary,  oath  of  the  theories  has  made  its  own  significant 
contribution  to  the  etuoy  of  work  motivation.  It  is  apparent  how  much 
progress  has  been  mad«  since  the  time  of  Fredrick  Taylor  and  scientific 

uwiuk^OuiOii  4,  • haulage i a uO  xOii£W4~  otvo  iuOilOy  do  tuo  only  litijt,  I VitOl  . hotiVtttiOn 

study  has  also  progressed  since  the  human  relations  movement  in  that  we 
no  longer  consider  a satisfied  worker  a productive  worker.  In  short,  we 
live  today  in  a complex  tocioty  wort)  employees  nave  co*^  to  expect  more 
from  thoir  jobe  in  thw  w»y  of  botn  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards.  Further 
research  is  needed  to  develop  now  directions  for  satisfying  both  managerial 
demands  for  greater  pro:  ..  end  employee  needs  for  increasingly 

meaningful  work 


AiiSiiN'ffiEISM 


While  the  thrust  of  this  study  is  examining  the  aatisfaction- 
performince  question,  I am  also  looking  at  absenteeism  as  it  relates  to 
satisfaction.  As  explained  in  Cnapters  I & II,  each  subject's  supervisor 
indicates  the  numbsrrof  half-days  AWOL  during  the  previous  month.  I will 
use  thin  figure  to  determine  correlations  between  AWOL,  satisfaction  and 
performance. 

Most  research  in  this  area  has  grouped  absenteeism  with  turnover. 
Since  1950  there  have  been  four  major  reviews  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  turnover  and  absenteeism:  Brayfield  & Crockett,  1955;  Herzberg, 
Mauaner,.  Peterson  & Capwoii,  1957;  Vroom,  1964;  and  Schuh,  1967.  These 
studies  showed  a conoini&nt  negative  relationship  between  job  satisfaction 
and  the  propensity  to  leave  turnover),  however  they  found  a aligntly 
less  consistent  negative  rthuvionahip  between  job  satisfaction  and 
absenteeism. 

An  example  ;.f  tn«  typ»  stu dy  reviewed  is  given  by  Hulin  (1966), 

Two  related  studies  :./» row  Li  gating  the  impact  of  job  satisfaction  on 
turnover  among  fuju-tj.*,  clert  u)  workers,  began  by  using  the  Job  Descriptive 
Index  aa  a measure  of  jo..  utv-ltudwa.  The  studios  matched  each  subject 
who  subsequently  loft  v./n,  eon; -any  taring  the  following  year  with  two 
employees  who  stayed  on  t:..  y.„.  Significant  differences  were  found 
between  tho  "stayer"  and  th-i  "jaivw"  group*  as  to  mean  satisfaction 
scores.  Further,  leavers  coulo  usually  be  predicted,  based  on  their  score 
on  the  attitude  scale,  aa  much  as  one  year  in  advance. 
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The  fact  that  most  studies  have  grouped  turnover  and  absenteeism, 
and  that  these  variables  have  been  negatively  correlated  with  satisfaction 

on  the  job,  led  to  my  hypothesis  concerning  the  relationship  between  job 

■ •* 

satisfaction  and  AVK3L  among  U.S.  Army  soldiers.  A r stated  in  Chapter  1, 

I did  not  approach  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  turnover* 


CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  METHOD 

Aa  indicated  in  Chapters  I and  II  above , theorists  have  approached 
motivation  from  almost  every  conceivable  angle.  I reviewed  this  work  with 
the  questions  What  variables  are  associated  with  behavior  on  the  Job- 
performance?  The  Heed  Hierarchy,  Achievement  Motivation  and  Equity  Theories 
were  helpful  in  gaining  a perspective  on  the  full  range  of  human  behavior, 
and  behavior  in  the  work  place.  However,  these  theories  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  narrow  focus  of  this  study.  Therefore,  as  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  a logical  extension  of  past  work,  I chose  the  Expectancy- 
Valence  and  Motivation-Hygiene  Theories  for  several  reasons:  First,  the 
Expectancy-Valence  Theory  is  a very  direct  approach  to  behavior,  using  the 
three  variable.:  E - P,  P - 0 and  Valence  as  defined  in  Chapter  II ) and 
second,  I believe  that  Hersberg'a  list  of  human/job  factors  are  very  good 
discriminators  of  Job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction,  However,  replications 
of  Hereberg's  theory  focuaed  on  satisfaction  rather  than  on  performance  as 
the  ultimate  goal. 

Therefore,  I have  extracted  the  primary  variables  from  both  of 
these  theories  to  construct  a questionnaire  as  a research/survey  device. 

The  statements/questions,  to  be  rated  on  a scale  of  1 through  9 as  to  the 
subject's  extent  of  agreement  with  each,  are  as  follows: 

.1.  My  Job  performance  gives  me  a sense  of  achievement. 

.2.  This  Job  allows  me  to  gain  the  recognition  1 deserve  for 
superior  performance. 
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.3.  1 tin  joy  doing  ray  Job. 

,4.  My  job  .uIowb  me  to  assume  as  much  responsibility  as  I want. 

.5.  i feel  that  this  job  helps  my  advancement  opportunities. 

.6.  I feel  that  this  job  provides  m an  opportunity  to  develop 
uy  capabilities . 

,?.  i feel  that  company  policy  and  administration  is  fair. 

,6.  1 feel  that  company  auperviaion  ia  proficient  and  fair. 

.9.  I enjoy  a good  relationship  with  my  auparviaora. 

,10.  1 consider  my  salary  to  be  fair  and  adequate. 

.11.  I consider  ay  working  conditions  to  be  adequate. 

.12.  1 enjoy  a good  relationship  with  my  fellow  workers. 

.13.  1 feel  that  my  personal  life  (home,  family,  etc.)  help  ae 
do  a good  job. 

.14.  I am  satisfied  with  the  status  my  job  provides  me. 

•IS.  My  job  provides  a feeling  of  security. 

,16.  I leol  that  X am  capable  of  doing  ny  Job  well. 

.17.  If  I do  a good  job  I will  bo  appropriately  rewarded. 

.18.  I f*  •>!  that  the  Amy's  present  policy  of  rewarding  good 
performance  is  fair  an-  adequate. 

Note:  Tho  above  questions  are  sub-scaled  as  follows:  Motivators  (l  - 6), 
Hygienes  (7,  8,  10,  11,,  14  & 15),  Halations  (9,  12  & 13),  and  Expectancy- 
Valence  (16,  17  & 18). 
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Accompanying  the  above  questionnaire  for  each  subject  is  a fora  to 
be  completed  by  the  subject' a immediate  supervisor.  This  form  has  the 
supervisor's  rating  of  the  subject's  past  performance  on  a scale  of  1 through 
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9,  and  indicates  the  number  of  half-days  during  the  past  month  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  absent  from  his/her  job  without  a legitimate  excuse 
(AWOL) . 


I am  limiting  the  structure  of  the  surveyed  population  to  U.S, 

Army  soldiers  (male  and  female)  in  the  grades  £-1  through  E-4  because  I 
am  focusing  on  workers  rather  than  on  managers.  As  to  job  category,  there 
is  an  approximate  balance  among  the  three  U.S.  Army  disciplines;  Combat 
Ansa  a 49,  Combat  Support  = 51,  and  Combat  Service  Support  ■»  56. 

Composition  ranges  from  artillery  and  engineer  soldiers  in  combat  arms, 
to  signal  and  military  police  soldiers  in  combat  support,  to  medical, 
administrative  and  supply  soldiers  in  combat  service  support.  As  to  specific 
subject  selection,  subjects  were  randomly  selected  from  within  units 
stationed  at  Ft.  Hood,  Texas,  Ft.  Carson,  Colorado,  and  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


Data  from  this  survey  is  analyzed 
the  problem  and  ten  sub- problems  (Chapter 


in  Chaptors  XV  and  V to  address 

I). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DATA  ANALYSIS 

GENERAL 

Chapter  I describes  the  problem,  with  ten  sub-proolems , and  ten 
corresponding  hypotheses.  To  provide  continuity  fro*  each  sub-problem, 
thru  each  hypothesis,  to  analysis  of  data  related  to  each  question,  this 
chapter  is  grouped  into  five  categories  of  analysis  which  include  the 
ten  questions  in  sub-problam/hypothesis  order. 

RELATIONSHIP  Of  RESPONSE  LEVEL  TO  PERFORMANCE 

Question  1:  How  do  subject's  overall  level  of  response  correlate  with 
their  rated  level  of  performance?  This  problem  was  addressed  by  entering 
each  subject's  composite  response  score  (total  of  all  18  responses)  and 
4 iia/  uOi*  p orfcrmar.ce  rating  into  the  computation  of  the  Pearson  correlation 
(r)  formula  (two  variables  per  subject).  Ag  predicted  in  Hypothesis  1, 
the  resulting  correlation  was:  r =*  .35,  pc.OOl. 

Question  2:  How  do  subject's  level  of  response,  on  each  question,  correlate 
with  their  rated  level  of  performance?  This  was  also  addressed  using  the 
Pearson  r whereby  each  subject's  response  on  each  question  was  entered 
with  his/her  performance  rating.  Again,  as  predicted  in  Hypothesis  2, 
there  was  a positive  correlation  between  level  of  response  and  performance 
on  all  questions  except  question  12.  Results  are  as  shown  in  Table  1 below. 
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TABLE  1 

Correlation  Between  Response  Level  on  Each 
Question  and  Performance 

Question  Correlation  With  Performance 


1 

.22** 

2 

.26** 

3 

.19** 

4 

.26** 

5 

.21** 

6 

.16* 

7 

.22** 

8 

.19** 

9 

.21** 

10 

.29** 

1 1 

.26** 

12 

.03 

13 

.17* 

14 

.26** 

15 

.29** 

16 

.26** 

17 

.21** 

18 

.19** 

*P<  .05 
**P  < .01 
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Question  3 : How  do  subjects*  level  of  response  on  each  question,  by 
discipline,  correlate  with  their  rated  level  of  perfomance?  This  is  a 
more  detailed  look  at  how  each  discipline's  level  of  response  are 
correlated  (Pearson  r)  with  their  performance  rating.  As  shown  in  Table  2 
below,  these  results  are  more  mixed  than  were  the  composite  comparisons 
in  Table  1.  The  most  consistent  support  of  %pothesis  3 is  in  the 
discipline  Combat  Arms. 


TABLE  2 


Correlation  Between  Response  Level  on  £ach 
Question  and  Performance— By  Discipline 


Question 

Correlation  With  Performance 

CA 

CS 

CSS 

1 

.38** 

.02 

.16 

2 

.37** 

.23* 

.08 

J 

• >w 

-.08 

on 

9 V 1 

4 

.46** 

.22 

.09 

5 

.35** 

-.03 

.18 

6 

.36** 

-.16 

.17 

7 

.27* 

-.04 

.30* 

8 

.39* 

-.07 

.22 

9 

.34** 

-.06 

.19 

10 

.30* 

,26* 

.21 

*P  < .05 

**p  < .01 

CA  - Combat  Arms 
CS  » Combat  Support 
CSS  » Combat  Service  Support 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 

Correlation  Between  Response  Level  on  Each 
Question  and  Performance— By  Discipline 


Question  Correlation  With  Perfomance 


CA 

CS 

„.HV 

11 

.27* 

.07 

.AO** 

12 

**,06 

-.08 

.30* 

13 

.17 

.05 

.17 

14 

.43** 

.03 

.17 

15 

.46** 

.01 

.24* 

16 

.41** 

.03 

.34** 

17 

.26* 

.07 

.29* 

18 

.15 

.09 

.33** 

*p  < .05 

**p<  .01 

CA  » Combat  Arms 
CS  « Combat  Support 
CSS  « Combat  Service  Support 


I 
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Question  Li  How  do  disciplines'  level  of  response  within  each  sub-scale 
correlate  with  performance?  This  is  a further  breakdown  of  result*  by- 
comparing  disciplines  as  to  how  response  levels  within  each  sub-scale 
correlate  with  their  rated  performance.  This  computation  uses,  for  each 
subject,  the  sum  of  responses  within  each  sub-scale,  as  compared  with 
performance  level.  The  consistency  of  support  for  Hypothesis  4 by  Combat 
Arms  is  not  shared  by  the  other  disciplines.  Results  are  as  shown  in 
Table  3 below. 


TAELS  3 

Correlation  Between  Response  Level  and  Performance 

By  Sub- Scale 


Performance  By  Correlation  With  Response  In 


M 

H 

R 

E 

CA 

.48** 

.47** 

.24* 

.33** 

CS 

.34 

.07 

i 

8 

.08 

CSS 

.16 

.37** 

.28* 

.41** 

*P  < .05 

**p<  .01 

M » Motivator  Items 
H = Hygiene  Items 
R «*  Relation  Items 
£ = Expectancy /Valence  Items 


COMPARISON  OP  DISCIPLINES  AS  TO  RESPONSE  LEVEL 


Question  5;  How  do  disciplines  compare  as  to  overall  level  of  response 
on  all  questions?  This  computation  is  via  Chi-Squaro  as  follows:  First, 
the  grand  median  was  determined  for  response  level  by  all  subjects  on  all 
questions;  next,  the  subjects  were  divided  within  disciplines  as  to  number 
above  and  below  the  grand  median;  and  finally,  a 2(high  vs.  low  response 
level)  x 3 (disciplines)  Chi-Square  table  was  computed  as  shown  in  Table  4 
below.  This  analysis  supported  Hypothesis  5. 


TABLE  4 

Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  Response 
by  Level  of  Response  and  Discipline 


Response  Level 

CA 

Discipline 

/ie 

ue 

OlCMS 

High 

Observed 

25 

25 

30 

Expected 

24 

25 

27 

Low 

Observed 

23 

25 

24 

Expected 

24 

25 

27 

Total 

48 

50 

54 

x2  *=  .75,  df  » 2,  Not  Significant 
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Question  6:  How  do  disciplines  conqpare  as  to  level  of  response  within  each 
sub-scale?  This  Chi-Square  computation  is  a further  comparison  to  determine 
if  response  within  sub-scale  is  significantly  different  from  the  overall 
response  as  shown  in  Table  4.  Hypothesis  6 was  supported  in  all  sub-scales 
except  hygienes.  Results  are  as  shown  in  Tables  5a  through  5d  below. 


TABLE  5a 

Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  Response  by  Level  of  Response  and 
DiscipHne—Within  Sub-Scale  Motivators 


Response  Level 

CA 

Discipline 

CS 

CSS 

High 

Observed 

22 

23 

35 

Expected 

23 

25 

28 

Low 

Observed 

24 

27 

21 

Expected 

23 

25 

28 

Total 

46 

50 

56 

x2  - 3.91,  df  « 2,  Not  Significant 
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TABLE  5b 

Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  Response  by  Level  of  Response  and 
Discipline — Within  Sub-Scale  Hygienes 


Response  Level 

GA 

Discipline 

CS 

CSS 

High 

Observed 

20 

25 

35 

Expected 

24 

24 

27 

Low 

Observed 

28 

23 

19 

Expected 

24 

24 

27 

Total 

48 

48 

54 

x2  » 6.16,  df  « 2,  p < .05 


TABLE  5c 

Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  Response  by  Level  of  Response  and 
Discipline — Within  Sub-Scale  Relation? 

Response  Level  Discipline 


CA 

CS 

CSS 

High 

Observed 

18 

22 

29 

Expected 

22 

24 

23 

Low 

Observed 

26 

26 

17 

Expected 

22 

24 

23 

Total 

44 

48 

46 

*2  - 4.92,  df  - 2,  Not  Significant 
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TABLE  5d 


Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  Response  by  Level  of  Response  and 
Discipline — Within  Sub-Scale  Expectancy /Valence 


Response  Level 

Discipline 

CA 

CS 

CSS 

High 

Observed 

24 

21 

29 

Expected 

23 

22 

25 

Low 

Observed 

22 

23 

21 

Expected 

23 

22 

25 

Total 

46 

44 

50 

x2  = 1.46,  df  *=  2,  Not  Significant 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AWOL  LEVEL  AND  RESPONSE  LEVEL 

Question  7:  How  does  AWOL  level  relate  to  overall  level  of  response 
(all  subjects)?  This  Chi-Square  analysis  was  computed  as  follows:  First, 
using  the  previously  computed  grand  median  based  on  overall  response 
level,  subjects  were  divided  as  to  high  (above  the  median)  and  low  (below 
the  median)  response  level;  next,  subjects  were  divided  as  to  high  (at 
least  one  instance  of  J day  AWOL)  and  low  (no  unauthorized  absences) 

AWOL  rate;  finally  a 2 x 2 Chi-Square  (Table  6)  was  computed.  The  support 
here  for  Hypothesis  7 was  not  statistically  significant.  It  is  to  be 
nvh-id  that  subject  totals  in  this  and  other  x2  tables  vary  from  the  grand 
total  of  155  subjects  because  those  subjects  with  a response  level  equal 
to  the  grand  median  were  not  considered  in  x2  computations. 

TABLE  6 


Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  AWOL  by  Response  Level 


Reeponse  Level 

High 

AWOL 

Low 

High 

Observed 

8 

71 

Expected 

10 

66 

Low 

Observed 

12 

61 

Expected 

10 

66 

Total 

20 

132 

x2  * 1.56,  df  * 2,  Not  Significant 
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Question  8:  How  does  AWOL  level  relate  to  level  of  response  by  sub-scale? 
As  was  done  in  the  above  categories,  this  question  is  an  expansion  of 
AWOL  level — response  level  comparison  started  in  question  7.  Of  the 
four  x2  tables  7a  through  7d,  all  but  the  Expectancy /Valence  computation 
are  statistically  significant.  Therefore  Hypothesis  8 is  rather  strongly 
supported  by  the  x2  computation  in  Tables  7a  through  7d  bslow. 


TABLE  7a 

Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  AWOL  by  Response  Level 

Sub-Scale  Motivators 


Response  Level 

High 

AWOL 

Low 

High 

Observed 

3 

75 

Expyctwi 

r. 

/ 

Ln 
v ( 

Low 

Observed 

15 

59 

Expected 

9 

67 

18  134 


Total 


TABLE  7b 


Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  AWOL  by  Response  Level 

Sub-ScAle  Hygienes 


Response  Level 

High 

AWOL 

Low 

High 

Observed 

5 

76 

Expected 

xlO 

67 

Low 

Observed 

15 

58 

Expected 

10 

67 

total 

20 

134 

x2  - 7.42,  df  =»  1,  p<. 

,01 

TABLE  7c 

Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  AWOL  by  Response  Level 

oub-*3c*io  Relay j^na 

Response  Level 

High 

AWOL 

Low 

High 

Observed 

3 

67 

Expected 

9 

39 

Low 

Observed 

15 

11 

Expected 

9 

39 

Total 

LB 

78 

x2  - 48,21,  df  - 1,  p-C.Ol 
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TABLE  7d 

Ohaarvad  and  Expootad  Frequencies  of  AWOL  by  R«aponae  Lavol 
Jiub-.'Joalo  Expectancy/Valenoa 


Reaponae  Laval 


AWOL 

High  Low 


High  Observed 

Expected 

Low  0 baa  nr  ad 

Expo  ctod 


7 

9 

11 

9 


67 

62 

57 

62 


Total  18  124 


X*’  •»  1 . 70 A df  ^ 1,  Not  Significant 


RELATIONSHIP  OK  PKKKOKMaNCE  LEVEL  TO  AWOL  RATE 

Wueatloh  y t How  da«*  level  of  parfomanca  nil at a to  lavol  of  AWOL? 

This  onalyaia  uaea  «aoh  aubjact'a  composite  roaponae  a cora  (all  18  quaetlone) 
aa  compared  with  high-low  AWOL  lavol.  Tha  determination  of  high-low 
AWOL  and  performance  has  been  axplained  in  previous  questions,  Hypothesis 
9 waa  strongly  support  ad ~~aa  indicated  in  Table  8 bolow. 
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TABLE  8 

Observed  and  Expected  Frequencies  of  AWOL  by  Performance  Level 


Performance  Level 

High 

AWOL 

Low 

High 

Observed 

5 

64 

Expected 

6 

48 

Low 

Observed 

7 

32 

Expected 

6 

48 

Total 

12 

96 

x2  « 11*0,  df  « 1,  p < *01 


RELATIONSHIP  AMONG  THE  18  QUESTIONS  AS  TO  LEVEL  OF  RESPONSE 

Question  10:  What  are  the  correlations  among  the  18  questions  as  to  level 
of  response?  This  analysis  was  done  by  computing  an  18  x 18  correlation 
matrix  using  the  Pearson  r.  With  a few  exceptions,  the  results  strongly 
supported  Hypothesis  10.  Results  are  as  shown  in  Table  9 below. 


TABLE  9 

Correlation  Among  All  18  Questions  As  To  Response  Lerel 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS/APPLICATION /RECOMMENDATION 
CONCLUSIONS 


Response  Level  and  Performance 

Ag  outlined  in  Chapter  I (Situation  Leading  to  the  Problem), 
the  military  manager  has  unduly  emphasized  soldier  satisfaction  as  the 
prime  indicator  of  soldier  effectiveness.  The  apparent  assumption  that 
if  a soldier  or  unit  possesses  a high  level  of  satisfaction,  a high  level 
of  job  performance  is  assured,  has  led  to  considerable  effort  and  expense 
at  job  enrichment  and  job  benefits;  all  this  without  analysis  as  to  how 
these  efforts  and  expenditures  relate  to  performance.  As  stated  in 
Chapter  I,  I do  not  believe  this  to  be  either  true  or  supported  by  research. 

As  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  relationship  between  response  levol 
and  rated  performance,  I found  a significant  positive  correlation  between 
these  two  variables.  However  a more  detailed  breakdown  by  discipline  and 
sub-scale  revealed  two  of  the  three  disciplines  with  significant  correlations 
in  sub-scale  Hygienes,  Relations  and  Expectancy /Valence,  but  only  one  discipline 
significant  in  sub-scale  Motivators,  This  relatively  weak  finding  in 
Hereberg's  sub-scale  Motivators  (satisfaction  items)  reinforces  my  contention 
that  the  military's  satisfaction-performance  assumption  is  not  founded 
in  fact. 

Carrying  this  analysis  further,  I believe  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
three  disciplines  had  significant  response  level-performance  correlations 
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in  all  sub-scales  except  Motivators  (only  CA  was  significant  in  Motivators) 
support  what  many  leaders  have  suspected  about  the  U.S.  Army — that  what 
leaders  generally  consider  job  satisfaction/motivation,  is  actually  lack 
of  dissatisfaction.  Accepting  the  assumption,  which  I think  legitimate, 
that  reenlistment  rate  is  related  to  job  satisfaction,  the  U.S,  Army's 
Sergeants  Major  Academy  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  has  discovered  some  interesting 
findings  xn  its  three-year  program  of  seminar  discussions  between  junior 
enlisted  men/women  and  Academy  students.  In  a 17  January  1978  letter  to 
Major  General  John  W.  Seigle,  U.S,  Army  TRADOC,  Colonel  James  E.  Crow, 

Academy  Commandant  outlined  some  of  these  findings: 

They  (junior  enlisted  soldiers)  were  generally  satisfied  with 
their  jobs,  but  normally  were  reenlisting  for  other  reasons  than  Job 
satisfaction.  These  reasons  included  economic  advantages  of  the 
service,  educational  benefits,  medical  benefits,  Job  security, 
special  training  opportunities,  and  reassignment  to  an  area  of  choice. 

. . Among  soldiers  who  did  not  intend  to  reenlist,  which  was  the 
majority,  the  nx>st  frequently  cited  reason  was  lack  of  lob  satisfaction. 

It  is  noted  that  virtually  all  of  the  reasons  given  for  reenlisting  are 

sub-scale  Hygiene  items.  X think  this  widespread  perception  by  junior 

enlisted  soldiers  tells  us  aa  military  leaders  that  our  lack  of  emphasis 

on  true  "motivators"  ia  being  reflected  in  soldiers'  lack  of  Job  satisfaction, 

Fence  lack  of  a desire  to  continue  in  the  Job,  My  reasoning  is  that  the 

lowor  correlation  in  sub-scale  Motivators  is  due  to  the  situation  where  the 

subject  perceives  a void;  there  is  nothing  tangible  with  which  performance 

can  correlate.  For  example,  there  may  be  some  sporadic  high  or  medium 

performance  due  to  merely  "expectations"  that  the  "satisfaction"  situation 

will  improve. 
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Comparioon  of  Disciplines  as  to  Response  Level 

The  overall  comparison  among  disciplines  as  to  level  of  response 
was  not  significant.  However  comparisons  by  sub-scale  resulted  in  CSS 
scoring  significantly  higher  than  CA  and  CS  in  sub-scale  Hygienes.  Consider 
this  difference  in  view  of  the  response  level  vs.  performance  category 
where  CA  was  the  only  discipline  with  a significant  coreelation  between 
response  level  on  Motivator  items  and  performance.  The  fact  that  CSS 
is  far  ahead  of  CA  in  sub-scale  Hygienes  (as  well  as  in  all  others,  but 
not  significantly  so),  yet  did  not  have  corresponding  response  levels  in 
sub-scale  Motivators,  supports  Hereberg'a  Motivation  Hygiene  Theory  that 
Hygieneo  will  remove  dissatisfaction,  but  Motivators  are  required  to  cause 
Satisfaction — hence  Performance, 

Response  Level  and  AWOL 

Again  in  this  category,  I found  nothing  statistically  significant 
in  the  overall  comparison.  However  when  I compared  these  two  variables 
at  sub-scale  level,  I found  a significant  inverse  relationship  between 
AWQL  and  Response  Level  in  all  sub-scales  but  Expectancy /Valence . As  to 
this  result  in  Expectancy/Valence,  I suspect  that  the  more  abstract/long 
range  aspect  of  these  Expectancy /Valence  items  caused  them  to  be  less 
seriously  considered  by  the  soldiers.  As  to  the  three  sub-scales  with 
significant  inverse  relationships,  these  findings  support  Hypothesis  7 
and  are  what  commanders /managers  would  intuitively  expect. 
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Performance  and  AWOL 

I found  a significant  inverse  relationship  between  AWOL  and 
Performance.  This  is  a rather  straightforward  and  expected  finding  in 
that  a soldier  is  obviously  not  performing  while  AWOL,  and  further,  the 
supervisor  of  the  AWOL  soldier  probably  could  not  objectively  rate  the 
performance  of  this  soldier  when  he  is  at  work  (after  he  has  once  gone 
AWOL). 

I found  consistently  high  intercorrelations  with  this  survey 
device.  I suspect  that  part  of  this  inter correlation  is  due  to  the 
"Halo"  affect  and  the  soldier  having  only  one  opportunity  to  express 
his  perceptions.  A longitudinal  study  of  the  type  I recommend  below 
should  indicate  whether  the  intercorrelations  are  in  fact  authentic. 


APPLICATION 


I would  not  be  so  vain  as  to  expact  that  I could  (or  would  even 
try  to)  give  a conmander/manager  a magic  do  and  don’t  list  which  would 
lead  to  better  performance  in  his/her  unit  or  organisation.  I further 
realize  that  "objective"  reality  is  a myth;  a commander  must  deal  with 
"subjective"  reality  in  that  there  are  as  many  sets  of  reality  as  there 
are  soldiers  in  the  organization.  It  is  the  soldier's  subjective  reality 
that  I approached  with  this  study •=  the  soldier’s  view  of  his/her  job 
and  how  these  perceptions  are  associated  with  performance.  Also,  I am 
not  proposing  that  my  18-item  survey  device  is  all-inclusive  as  to 
factors  affecting  a soldier’s  performance. 

Response  Level  and  Performance 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  there  is  a high  positive  correlation  between 
response  level  and  performance.  However  a more  detailed  analysis 
(Tables  2 & 3)  shows  a considerable  variation  among  disciplines,  and 
within  nub-scales,  as  follows.  As  to  the  response-performance  correlation 
on  each  question,  the  Combat  Arms  (CA)  discipline  had  significant 
correlations  on  15  questions,  Combat  Support  (CS)  on  2 questions,  and 
Combat  Service  Support  (CSS)  on  7 questions.  This  strong  lead  by  CA 
carried  into  the  response-performance  analysis  by  sub-scale;  CA 
correlations  were  significant  in  all  sub-scales;  CS  in  none  of  the  sub- 
scales; and  CSS  in  all  but  sub-scale  Motivators.  Therefore,  considering 
the  response  level  versus  performance  level  of  soldiers  E-l  through  S-4  in 
general,  it  ie  important  for  military  commanders /managers  to  note  the 
relationship  between  hew  soldiers  view  vital  elements  of  their  job  and 
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how  they  perform.  However,  baaed  on  this  research,  the  Combat  Anns 
conmander  can  be  considerably  more  confident  of  the  response-performance 
correlation  than  can  his  counterparts  in  the  Combat  Support  and  Combat 
Service  Support  branches. 

Again,  I emphasise  to  managers  that  a positive  correlation  between 
a response  level  and  performance,  or  between  a response  level  and  AWOL 
does  not  imply  a cauae-and-effect  relationship.  It  means  only  that  these 
two  variables  follow  a similar  pattern  of  fluctuation. 

In  any  case,  I fsel  that  the  value  of  this  etudy  is  that  it  will 
highlight  to  managers  how  soldiers'  performance  njay;  respond  to  a change 
in  the  soldiers'  perceptions  of  these  18  job  factors,  and  the  realisation 
that  the  junior  enlisted  soldier  generally  perceives  "satisfaction"  aspects 
of  his  job  as  being  either  disregarded  by  his  supervisors  or  at  least  given 
low  priority  consideration,  I think  the  potential  of  this  awareness  and 
value  to  the  manager  obvious;  assuming  that  ho/she  is  capable  of  affecting 
soldiers'  job  perceptions. 

Response  Level  and  AWOL 

I found  a significant  inverse  relationship  between  Response  Level 
and  AWOL  in  all  sub-scales  but  Expectancy/Valence,  I think  it  very 
important  for  managers  to  note  the  correlation  between  the  soldiers' 
(potential  AWOLs)  view  of  the  "here-and-ncw"  aspects  of  the  job 
(Motivators,  Relations  and  Hygienes)  versus  the  relative  lack  of 
concern  for  expectations  of  the  future  (Expectancy /Valence  items). 
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Pftfffpnflnce  and  AWOL 

The  significant  inverse  relationship  between  AWOL  and  Performance 
is  an  expected  finding  in  that  while  the  soldier  is  AWOL  he/ahe  is  obviously 
not  performing  on  the  job.  However,  commanders /managers  should  prevent 
operation  of  the  "reverse  Halo"  effect  where  one  instance  of  AWOL  marks 
a soldier  as  a low  performer.  I submit  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a supervisor  to  give  an  unbiased  performance  rating  to  a subordinate 
who  has  once  been  AWOL — regardless  of  whether  the  AWOL  occur od  within  the 
current  rating  period. 


RECCMMENDATICN 

I recommend  a replication  of  this  study  in  a setting  where  the 
longitudinal  aspects  of  change  in  soldier's  perceptions  and  performance 
can  be  assessed  in  conjunction  with  attempted  manipulation  of  these 
perceptions  by  their  supervisors.  For  example,  I would  conduct  one 
survey  per  month  for  one  year.  This  longitudinal  data  would  allow  more 
extensive  analysis  such  as  cross-lag  and  other  that  can  approach  such 
questions  as:  How  does  a change  in  soldiers'  perceptions  affect  their 
job  performance  and  vice-versa?  How  effective  are  supervisors  at  affecting 
soldiurs'  perceptions? 
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